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INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Ray put into the preparation of this manuscript the 
love and energy of his mature last years, and especially 
his last months. It was planned that the material of the 
volume should be delivered in lectures at the seminaries 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, and partial arrange- 
ments to this end had been made, with definite engage- 
ment with the Baptist Bible Institute. It was his purpose 
to revise the manuscript in the light of his experiences in 
making the lectures and of the conferences with the pro- 
fessors of Missions in these institutions. His sudden 
death deprived his work of this revision and of any 
modifications which would have been introduced. 


Dr. Ray also left memoranda indicating uncertainty in 
his mind about the title of the book. He suggested several. 
His choice inclined to, The Great Missionary Adventure 
and Southern Baptists; but with the statement that he 
‘liked the sound better’ of the title which the publishers 
have adopted. 


It was found necessary to have the manuscript revised 
before publication, and at the request of the Book Editor 
of the Sunday School Board, and of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Board, and out of my own 
love and admiration for Dr. Ray, I have undertaken this 
task, which proved to require more time and thought than 
I had anticipated. I have made as few changes as I could 
while doing justice to the work and to the readers. My 
Friend had promised Outlines for each chapter, but had 
not made them. He desired that these should conform to 
the type of the Outlines in his volume, Only a Missionary. 
I have tried to make logical outlines, representing the form 
and progress of the Author’s treatment, yet often wonder- 
ing whether he would have organized his own thought just 
as I have done. It goes without saying that Dr. Ray’s em- 
phases and structure differ at points from what I would 
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have given. It is possible here and there to see that per- 
spective and proportion have been guided by the Author’s 
enthusiasms, as is always the case in any work. Yet, on 
the whole, one must admire the objective character of 
the work. 

There are some omissions that, even in so limited a 
work, are to be regretted. I have not supplied these ex- 
cept in a few cases where it seemed absolutely necessary. 
There is one very serious omission, if we are to have a full 
story. This omission I could not supply without extensive 
modification of the manuscript, or else by introducing 
notes which would mar the progress of the story. I refer 
to the complete failure of Dr. Ray’s own part on the 
progress and effectiveness of our work to find place in the 
story. Through his twenty-seven years of service, Dr. 
T. B. Ray contributed to the missionary work of Southern 
Baptists in ways and in measure which could be known 
only to those who were intimately associated with the 
administration and the statesmanship of the Board, and 
only by those who knew well enough the history and the 
science of Missions to enable them to appraise Dr. Ray’s 
work. For the Judson Centennial Fund and for the 
Foreign Board’s share in the Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign, Dr. Ray had more responsibility and’ made more 
contributions than any other man. His knowledge of de- 
tails and his genius for them made him immeasurably 
serviceable in those movements, as well as in the normal 
conduct of the Board’s work. How heavily Dr. Willing- 
ham leaned upon and trusted his younger colleague, and 
how loyally and with what admiration he served the great- 
souled Secretary has not been fully told. His period of 
service with Dr. Willingham prepared him for high 
service through the long years that followed. 

Dr. Ray studied Missions from every angle, and with 
the use of the best materials. He tried to make himself 
in this field “a workman that needed not to be ashamed.’ 

Except in a few cases, where it seemed desirable to in- 
sert notes with my initials, I have avoided indicating my 
work on the manuscript. Usually my changes were such 
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as I knew my Friend would have accepted as soon as they 
were suggested. Sometimes changes were necessary to 
make the impression conveyed accurate, although it was 
plain that the Author himself had a clear apprehension. 
Those who read the book—and may they be many thou- 
sands—may know that they have here essentially what the 
noble Secretary and student of Missions wrote. — 

That this is not a complete history of Baptist Missions, 
or of Southern Baptists, no one will need to be told. It 
does not aim to be that. It is a thrilling story of the chief 
events of the history of the Gospel of Christ’s Redemp- 
tion until Southern Baptists come into that story, and of 
the high points in the course of our own people as they 
shared in that Adventure. It is to be hoped that some one 
may write the fuller story of the whole modern history 
of Baptist Missions. 

Louisville, Ky., June 5, 1834. W. O. Carver. 
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CHAPTER I 


EMBARKING UPON THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


Introduction: Grandest of All Adventures, by God and His 


i, 


6. 


Beloved Son 

Method of the Adventure 

(1) Training the responsible adventurers 

(2) Power of the Holy Spirit working through them 


. The Strategy of Pentecost 


(1) Universalizing the gospel at the beginning 

(2) Pentecost converts returning as witnesses to many 
homeland regions 

(3) Slowness of Jerusalem leaders in perceiving the strategy 


. Learning the universal side of the Commission in practice 


(1) The enforced lesson of persecution 

(2) Christ’s capture of the leader of the persecution 

(3) Making a world leader for Christianity of the chief of the 
persecution 

(4) Teaching the Apostles by the experiences of Philip 

(5) Peter led through the wall of separation into the heathen 
world, with the gospel 


. Inaugurating a free gospel for all men 


(1) Barnabas sees the grace of God in the Greeks at Antioch 

(2) Barnabas and Saul led by the Spirit to bind Antioch and 
Jerusalem in fellowship 

(3) First distinctively foreign mission, from Antioch 

(4) J eee Council agrees on an unrestricted universal 
gospe 


. Making the gospel universal 


(1) Entering a new continent—Europe 
(2) The Great Missionary in the Capital of the World 
The lesson for us 


The grandest adventure of all time is the one to win 
mankind to God and his righteousness. In the Heavenly 
Father’s heart there surged a holy passion to redeem the 
world of sinful men—“For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” In this 
blessed adventure the Father was willing to employ the 
resources of heaven. 
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The Beloved Son unhesitatingly united with the Father 
in carrying through his stupendous and love-inspired under- 
taking. He “for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and has sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God,” with that part of his 
share in the great adventure gloriously accomplished. 

What an adventure of faith it was for Jesus, the Son, 
to commit to men the task and privilege of making known 
to all the world the marvelous salvation he had provided 
for all through his death and resurrection. It was no 
chimerical whim of an impractical dreamer that committed 
this heaven-born enterprise of such amazing proportions 
to twelve obscure men. Yet he did so without hesitation. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


He called twelve men around him, and associated with 
them long enough to give them an ineffaceable knowledge 
of the redeeming love of God. He showed them the way 
back to the Father through himself. He sealed it all with 
his death on the cross, and crowned it with his triumphant 
resurrection from the grave. Then he went away and left 
these disciples to witness to what he had revealed unto 
them. Just as he stood poised to remove his bodily pres- 
ence from them, he summed up his commission to them by 
saying: “Ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ Witnessing, with all its 
implications. Could anything be simpler, clearer? 

The program of witnessing was to have the widest 
scope—‘‘Jerusalem, Judea and Samaria, the uttermost part 
of the earth.’ They knew what they were to do, and 
where they were to do it, but—how? They knew that his 
death and resurrection had brought them to a crisis. How 
could they meet it? 

According to our human way of doing things, they be- 
gan to draw plans. They asked him, “Dost thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” It was so natural 
for them to expect to accomplish their new task through 
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the material agency of the earthly kingdom of Israel. 
They were full of plans. It has ever been thus. Even 
today we are overplanned and underpowered. They 
thought of plans. Christ thought of power. Then as now 
the revolutionizing experience of Pentecost was and is 
essential. So they were commanded to “tarry in Jeru- 
salem” until the “promise of the Father’ had come upon 
them. They were to be witnesses to be sure, but not until 
they had been baptized in the Holy Spirit. They were not 
to adventure alone. 


THE NECESSARY POWER 


With the world commission resting upon their shoul- 
ders, they went back to their upper room and tarried. 
Those were no ordinary prayer meetings where some one 
made an exhortation and then called on some one or sev- 
eral to lead in prayer. They continued “steadfastly” in 
prayer. Every man searched his soul ruthlessly to dis- 
cover whether he was consecrated without any reservation 
to the execution of this new commission, and whether he 
was willing for the Father to have absolute control of 
him for any service the Father would assign him. They 
emptied themselves completely so that God could find 
room for the Holy Spirit whom he had promised. It 
should not be overlooked that at those prayer meetings, 
there were with them certain women, and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and his brothers. Not only were the 
apostles to be witnesses, but likewise also witnesses were 
to be recruited from those in all walks of life. 

“And when the day of Pentecost was now come, they 
were all together in one place . . . and they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.’’ The Spirit had come, 
they could now speak. Every one from all quarters of the 
world was able that day to hear the blessed evangel in his 
own language. It was prophetic of the experience coming 
to vast multitudes in all the world to whom his messengers 
will carry this truth, expressed in life and language easily 
discernible by all. Pentecost was the inauguration day 
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of world-wide missions. Instead of its being a day of 
feeble beginnings, it was a day of mighty power. If it 
had not been for that peculiar, irresistible presence, Chris- 
tianity never could have stemmed the tide of opposition 
it has successfully met throughout its history. It is 
through this power that it is to endure, even to the end. 
Perhaps the greatest lesson, the most important lesson we 
need to learn in our time, is that we must have the “prom- 
ise of the Father” upon us. Beyond doubt, we need to 
wait again for the power which comes only with the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. 


THE STRATEGY OF PENTECOST 


The enterprise of preaching the gospel to the whole 
world could not have been launched with more consum- 
mate strategy. There could have been invented no better 
way of getting the message into the far-flung haunts of 
men. That vast assembly of listeners from “every nation 
under heaven” were from the east as far as Media, Par- 
thia, Elam and the Mesopotamian Valley, and possibly 
even India. From the north, from Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Pamphylia, and in the south from Arabia, Egypt, Libya, 
and around about the great city of Cyrene. In the west, 
from nearby-by Crete and for far-away Rome. Fifteen 
countries are named, just to emphasize that people were 
in Jerusalem from everywhere. We hardly think an at- 
tempt was made to mention every nation represented. 

It is most significant that these sojourners were “both 
Jews and proselytes.” This reminds us of the fact that 
the Jews were widely scattered, even to the ends of the 
earth. Their experience of other days had sent them 
broadcast in a world-wide dispersion, and they were then, 
as now, restless traders seeking commerce in all lands. 
The world-wide dispersion of the Jews had produced far- 
reaching spiritual results. They adhered to their religious 
convictions of the “one God,” and practiced their lives of 
ceremonial purity and law-fulfilling righteousness. Thus 
living in a world of licentious and easy-going immorality, 
they made a very decided impression. There were many 
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in the heathen world who craved righteousness and moral- 
ity and longed for spiritual hopes that their idolatries could 
not give them. Many of these turned to the God of the 
Hebrews. There were “devout men of every nation” who, 
like Cornelius, the Roman Centurion of Caesarea, “who 
feared God,” became proselytes to the Jewish faith. These 
were they who were referred to in Paul’s experiences, 
when he appeals to “those among you that fear God.” 
The hearts of these proselytes who had taken the first 
step toward God, were fertile soil for the reception of the 
gospel seed. No wonder that the message of Pentecost 
should meet with such a response when it fell upon the 
sympathetic ears of these prepared people. 

The wisdom of the method is most impressive. The 
temporary sojourners in Jerusalem would be returning 
soon to their homes in the far-away places. There were 
no swiftly flying mails in those days; no telegraphs, no 
great army of trained missionaries to go and preach, but 
these “devout men” (proselytes) and Jews who heard and 
gave obedience to the gospel at Pentecost, could go home 
and make known to their loved ones the blessed news they 
had received about the saving power of Christ. Could any 
finer plan than that be invented? 

The plan was wonderfully effective. Three thousand 
upon the day of Pentecost gave obedience to the gospel. 
The numbers grew steadily and rapidly. It was not long 
before there appeared everywhere among the nations those 
who believed the gospel. There is no other way of ex- 
plaining the appearance of followers in so many places, 
and the remarkable growth in the number of believers in 
the Apostolic Age. The great assembly that heard the 
gospel at Pentecost and in the days immediately following, 
went back to their home places and bore witness. These 
proselyte believers naturally evangelized the people in their 
home lands who had undergone a religious experience 
similar to their own. There were many such that could 
not be present at Pentecost. To these the proselyte be- 
lievers, who had the privilege of being at Pentecost, would 
have special appeal. | 
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Much has been said about the providential preparation 
of the world for the reception of the gospel in the widely 
extended, unified organization of the Roman Empire, the 
good roads, the universal Greek language in which all 
people spoke, the fact that so much of the world’s popula- 
tion was gathered around the Mediterranean Sea making 
them easily accessible, but one feels that the most amaz- 
ing special providence that God made in the preparation 
for the coming of Christ was in gathering out of all na- 
tions a great number of proselytes, who could give ready 
credence to the message of salvation which came to them 
through Jesus Christ, and could quickly become in all 
nations an effective body of witnesses. They also were 
material out of which immediately to develop a leadership 
in the churches. 


BLINDED BY FAVoR 


It was not surprising that Jewish believers should have 
some reluctance about offering the full blessings of Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles. The Jews had been willing for 
proselytes to come to their faith, but they had not made 
any special effort to get them. The Jews were willing to 
accept the compliment the proselytes paid them by accept- 
ing the Jewish faith, but the proselyte did not receive a 
particularly hearty welcome. 

The Jewish Christians had difficulty in reaching the 
point where they could see how God could give believers 
from the Gentiles equal welcome with believers from the 
‘chosen people.’ They did not recognize that God had 
chosen Israel to break the ice of heathen indifference even 
before the coming of the Saviour. What a pity it was 
that as a nation they could not see that the Father wished 
to use his favored people, as he would use a John the 
Baptist, to prepare the highway for the Lord amongst the 
nations. 

What a pity it has been that devout men in other cen- 
turies should have missed this message of Pentecost and 
put a false interpretation upon it. They have misread 
the significance of that Pentecostal day of beginnings. 
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They have made it a day of endings, and have tried to 
palliate their own failure to preach the gospel to the na- 
tions, by claiming that the duty of preaching the gospel 
to the nations was completed at Pentecost. The gospel 
was preached to the nations at Pentecost only as a be- 
ginning. Pentecost’s great message was that all nations 
through all times were to have the gospel. The ceremo- 
nial Jew would shut out the Gentile at the beginning, the 
non-missionary doctrinaire would leave him out for all 
time. Any process of denying the heathen the gospel is 
as reprehensible in every age as in that first generation, 
and most of all in our age. 


OPpposITION RISES 


But it was not all smooth sailing. The organized re- 
ligious leaders, led by the high priest, moved by jealousy, 
set in motion opposition that meant imprisonment and 
death to some. Even among the believers there were some 
who were untrue. Ananiases and Sapphiras crept in, and 
as the multitudes grew, the problems incident to caring 
for such a large company increased. These problems were 
handled by the Apostles by the appointment of deacons 
who ministered to the physical wants of the people. This 
plan was successful, “and the number of disciples multi- 
plied in Jerusalem exceedingly, and a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith.” 

This defection of the priests was too much for the 
authorities in the temple and in the synagogues, and they 
became more determined and aggressive. They associated 
with themselves certain men from Cyrene, Alexandria, 
Cilicia and Asia, and decided to make their attack on 
Stephen, the leading deacon. 

Now Deacon Stephen, “full of grace and power, 
wrought great wonders and signs among the people.” 
They could not overthrow his arguments and influence, 
so they put up false witnesses on whose testimony, in 
spite of his fiery and eloquent defense, his accusers 
brought about his condemnation. The fury of the judges 
was so intense that they gnashed their teeth at him, but 
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Stephen in the midst of the indignities heaped upon him, 
looked steadfastly into heaven and said, ‘Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing at the 
right hand of God. But they cried out with a loud voice 
and rushed upon him with one accord and cast him out 
of the city and stoned him.” 


SCATTERED ABROAD 


Another significant statement follows: “And there arose 
on that day a great persecution against the church which 
was in Jerusalem, and they were all scattered “abroad.” 
“They, therefore, that were scattered abroad went about 
preaching the word.” 

In order that the strategy of Pentecost might be carried 
out, it was necessary for the church to be scattered abroad. 
Those at Pentecost hailing from every nation under heaven 
must go back to their homes and witness. We have here 
a very impressive example of God’s permissive providence, 
which he has used often in the spread of the gospel. He, 
of course, did not institute the persecution of the enthu- 
siastic Christians in Jerusalem, but he did turn that ap- 
parent reverse in the Kingdom’s development to marvelous 
victories in many lands. It was not well for the church 
to surrender itself completely and permanently to the stir- 
ring enjoyment it experienced in those days when the 
multitudes pressed into the company of believers. They 
could not spend all their time in meetings and listening 
to the preaching even of the apostles. God needed their 
witness back in their far-away lands, so they were scat- 
tered. Persecution of the most drastic sort was necessary 
to shake them loose, but wherever they went they preached 
the word. 


CAPTURING A LEADER 


There existed not only the necessity of sending these 
multitudes out to witness, but it was necessary to have a 
great leader for this world-wide movement. Events 
showed that there was no such leader among the apos- 
tles. They were glorious men, and true, but no one of 
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them was fitted by inheritance, training, or possibly by 
natural endowment, for this far-reaching leadership. 
From whence was this commanding leader to come? He 
did not seem to be immediately available. 

In describing the stoning of Stephen the author of The 
Acts said that “the witnesses laid down their garments at 
the feet of a young man named Saul... and Saul was 
consenting unto his death.” Now the fact that these men 
put their outer garments in the keeping of Saul would 
indicate that he was their chief. He was leader of that 
implacable gang of Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians and 
Asians, the most fanatical opposers of Christianity from 
everywhere, who at first disputed with Stephen and then 
hired false witnesses to accomplish his death. What pros- 
pect could there be of finding the needed leader of the 
Christian forces in the captain of a band like that, which 
did not hesitate to take life in their ruthless effort to 
stamp out the followers of Jesus Christ? Only the Lord 
would enter such strange quarters to find his man. What 
he did then, he has done in a thousand difficult situations 
since. He gained a signal victory over the strongest oppo- 
sition the enemy could present, and in so doing gave as- 
surance of his conquering power for all time. Here we 
witness the capture of the most momentous man in all 
missionary history. 

Saul laid waste the church in Jerusalem, and dragged 
the believers from their homes and cast them into prison. 
This was not enough for him. Having tasted blood, he 
thirsted for more. So when he heard of believers in 
Damascus, clothed with full authority, and breathing out 
his wrath against the believers, he set out for Damascus 
to bring them to Jerusalem for trial. While he was on 
that journey, suddenly there shone around about him a 
light from heaven. He fell to the ground, and heard a 
voice saying, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is 
hard for thee to kick against the goad. And he said, Who 
art thou, Lord? and the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But arise, and stand upon thy feet, for to 
this end have I appeared unto thee to appoint thee a min- 
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ister and a witness both of the things wherein thou hast 
seen me and the things wherein I will appear unto thee; 
delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, that they 
may turn from darkness to light and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive remission of 
sins, and inheritance among them that are sanctified by 
faith in me.” Paul adds the testimony, “Wherefore | 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision” (Acts 26). 


He entered Damascus, not as a proud persecutor, but 
with the humble step of one who had seen the Lord. 
When the significance of his vision was interpreted, he 
was baptized and straightway proclaimed in their syna- 
gogue that Jesus is the Son of God. It had been a simple 
matter for the Lord to reach down out of heaven and cap- 
ture this bold man who was laying waste the church. The 
arch-persecutor was converted into the chief preacher 
and apostle. Damascus now rang with his message. Soon 
Saul became aware of the need for a thorough thought 
foundation for interpreting and preaching Jesus as the 
Christ of God and the Saviour of the world. His Jewish 
theological system had fallen into ruins. He must inter- 
pret God as seen in the light of his glory which he had 
seen shining in the face of Jesus Christ. He went away 
into Arabia to spend the better part of three years recon- 
structing his theology into a universal message of the love 
of the universal God. With this gospel, now also a phi- 
losophy of history, he returned to Damascus. Again he 
preached with compelling power. Soon he felt the oppo- 
sition of the Jews. It became so violent that he was forced 
to escape by being let down at night over the wall of the 
city in a basket. He made his way back to Jerusalem, 
where he witnessed boldly in the name of Jesus and 
had himself accepted as a disciple. This he got by the 
intervention of Barnabas. When protest rose against 
him and his life was threatened by the Jews, the brethren 
sent him away to Tarsus in Silicia, his native city, where 
he remained for a time, variously estimated as from three 
to eight years. 
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THE First Foreicn Missionary JOURNEY 


In the meantime, the Holy Spirit was working on the 
problem of getting the missionary enterprise launched 
from other angles. Things went well through the faith- 
fulness of those who were scattered throughout Judea, 
Samaria and Galilee. This was according to design. One 
of these scattered preachers was Deacon Philip, who went 
down to the City of Samaria, and preached with such 
acceptance that multitudes were saved and “there was 
much joy in that city.” Information of this reached the 
apostles who had remained in Jerusalem. They at once 
sent Peter and John to Samaria to investigate. It was 
serious indeed to hear about the spreading of the gospel 
outside of the bounds of Jewry. When the delegates came 
to Samaria, they were so impressed and pleased with the 
gospel triumphs they witnessed that they gave their ap- 
proval and blessing. 

As they returned to Jerusalem they themselves preached 
in many Samaritan villages. This was perhaps the first 
missionary journey ever taken into a foreign country, for 
the Samaritans were alien. This experrence marked de- 
velopment in Peter’s expanding views of the gospel 
application. 


DEACON PHILIP EVANGELIZES A FOREIGNER 


Soon evangelizing Deacon Philip was vouchsafed an- 
other very significant experience. His first experience had 
been in preaching to the semi-gentile people of Samaria. 
This time he was to have contact with a sure-enough 
foreigner from another continent. “An angel of the 
Lord spoke to Philip, saying, Arise and go towards the 
south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to 
Gaza.” He obeyed, and encountered a black man of an- 
other race, a high official of Ethiopia, in Africa. The 
Spirit told Philip to enter into conversation with this for- 
eigner, whom he found to be reading the Book of Isaiah. 
Unhesitatingly he evangelized this man, to such good effect 
that the man believed, accepted baptism, and “went on 
his way rejoicing.” There could be no mistake about it 
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being the will of God in the case of this African official. 
The gospel must be given to the foreigner. We cannot 
but feel that the joyful experience for this Ethiopian 
eunuch never died out in that sable land of Africa, in 
spite of the enveloping heathenism and hostile Moham- 
medanism that have struggled for centuries for ascend- 
ency. It was three hundred years, to be sure, before the 
coming of Frumentius, the great missionary to Abyssinia, 
but one fancies that Philip gave an impulse to Christian 
faith in Africa which has never ceased to operate. 


PETER SEES FURTHER 


Then there came another lesson in the expanding vision 
of Peter. He was very active in preaching and healing 
and “went throughout all parts,” and finally found him- 
self at Joppa, by the sea. There he had his illuminating 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven filled with all 
manner of beasts and creeping things, and was told to 
rise and kill and eat. When he demurred on the ground 
that he could not “eat anything common and unclean,” 
he was given a better conception of those words by the 
peremptory reply, “What God has cleansed, make not 
thou common.” There came messengers from Cornelius, 
a Roman officer who feared God, and no doubt a proselyte 
to the Jewish faith, located in Cesarea, to summon Peter 
to preach to this Gentile. Peter now understood the 
meaning of his vision. He perceived that “God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 


The significance of this vision and experience to Peter 
and the church at Jerusalem can hardly be overestimated. 
While it is true that Peter’s ministrations were for the 
most part to the Jews, being “an apostle of the circum- 
cision,” it was tremendously important for him and the 
Jerusalem church to be properly oriented in their think- 
ing, and sympathies, with the fact that the Lord wishes 
the gospel preached to all men, both Jew and Gentile. 


In a critically important sense the church at home must 
be just as missionary at heart as the missionary who goes 
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in person to evangelize in foreign parts. An illustration 
of the importance of this is found in the Council at Jeru- 
salem.* The Jews had grave doubts about whether the 
Gentiles were to share in the gospel privileges. Peter’s 
experience and testimony convinced James and the others, 
and they rejoiced in the revelation that the gospel was 
to be given to all nations. When at that celebrated Coun- 
cil in Jerusalem grave restrictions would have been im- 
posed upon the gospel propaganda among the Gentiles, 
Peter, James and others saved the day for evangelical 
Christianity by gaining unanimous assent to this wider 
understanding of the universality of the gospel message 
given first to Peter at Cesarea and now attested by God 
in the work reported by Barnabas and Saul. The home 
church was made missionary, and was consequently able 
to make itself felt throughout the world. The vision of 
the home church is one of the most powerful factors in 
the missionary enterprise. God took great pains properly 
to orient the church at Jerusalem. 


THe STRATEGY OF PENTECOST WoRKS 


“They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that arose about Stephen traveled as far as 
Pheenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, speaking the word to 
none save only the Jews. But there were some of them, 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come to 
Antioch spoke unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with them, and a 
great number that believed turned unto the Lord.” Here 
we have an example of what the proselytes would very 
naturally do. These foreigners from the near-by island of 
Cyprus and from far-away Cyrene in North Africa 
preached to their own people, the Gentiles. Once more 
the church in Jerusalem was greatly agitated when it 


* Acts xv. Dr. Ray’s MS. did not make it clear whether he 
meant to speak here of this Council or was dealing only with the 
occasion recorded in Acts xi. I have made it apply to Acts xv, 
as that a necessary to include some of Dr. Ray’s statements. 
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heard of what was happening in Antioch. They selected 
Barnabas, one of their best members, and sent him to 
Antioch to investigate. 


BARNABAS UNDERTAKES IMPORTANT MISSION 


Now this man Barnabas “was a good man and full of 
the Holy Spirit and of faith.’ Sometimes before this, 
when the disciples were living a common life together in 
Jerusalem just after Pentecost, Barnabas, whose real name 
was “Joseph,” “having a field, sold it, and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” He had several 
qualifications for this mission. He had consecrated his 
all to Christ. He was also of Cyprus, the island from 
which the evangelizers of Antioch had come. Therefore 
his foreign connection made him able the more easily to 
understand what was taking place at Antioch. He like- 
wise would be most acceptable to these leaders. 

When Barnabas arrived at Antioch and had observed 
the great power manifested there, he “was glad, and ex- 
horted them all, that with purpose of heart they should 
cleave unto the Lord.” 

Barnabas saw also a vision of other great and far- 
reaching events. Here they were in Antioch, the greatest 
city in Asia. It was one of the three largest cities in the 
Roman Empire, the other two being Rome and Alexan- 
dria. In this magnificent city, lying at one of the most 
strategic crossroads on the face of the earth, was breaking 
out already a revival of no mean proportions. The move- 
ment was filled with infinite promise. It fascinated him 
to realize that the Holy Spirit had planted his feet in the 
greatest center in Asia. He read the signs aright. Anti- 
och became one of the most influential mission centers in 
the early church. Barnabas saw that he must do some- 
thing worth while in order to conserve this hopeful 
situation. 

He did not return to Jeruaslem to report his findings 
to that church. No doubt he thought and prayed very 
earnestly about the next step he should take. He realized 
that he must have help in his pregnant situation. He re- 
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membered the fine impression Saul of Tarsus had made 
upon him when Saul came back to Jerusalem after his 
Damascus experience. Saul had been forced into retire- 
ment. in Cilicia, his native province, and had been labor- 
ing there in obscurity for several years; but even so, here 
was the man with the qualities needed for leadership in 
the great city. So Barnabas “went forth to Tarsus to 
seek for Saul, and when he had found him, he brought 
him unto Antioch.” 


GROWTH AT ANTIOCH 


For a whole year these two laborers worked together 
at Antioch, preaching and teaching “much people.” They 
established a church family, and won for the disciples a 
name which has clung to them throughout the centuries. 
“The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.”’ 
The disciples received a new name in this new religious 
center. It differentiated them from the ritualism, legal- 
ism, Judaism in the Jerusalem center. They would hence- 
forth be recognized as followers of Christ, not as disciples 
of ceremonialism. 


The church in Antioch was large in its sympathies. 
Hearing of the distress of their poorer brethren at Jeru- 
salem, the members of the church at Antioch gave, every 
one according to his ability, for the relief of the poor, 
and sent their relief funds by Barnabas and Saul to Jeru- 
salem. Paul in after years took other offerings to Jeru- 
salem for this same purpose. 


There seems to have existed peculiar reasons why out- 
side Christians should help the large number of poor 
saints that naturally gravitated to Jerusalem, the city of 
so many holy memories. This action on the part of the 
Antioch church demonstrated that it had no intention of 
breaking its relations with the Jerusalem church, and that 
it proposed to continue its sympathetic co-operation, and 
was not definitely proposing to establish a new center. 
The destiny of history was producing a new center, and 
the change would take place gradually and imperceptibly 
according to historical forces. 
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Tue ANTIocH CHURCH Gors MISSIONARY 


This Antioch church has the distinction of launching 
the distinct foreign mission movement. | 

“Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was 
there, prophets and teachers; Barnabas, and Simeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, the 
foster brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And as 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work where- 
unto I have called them. Then, when they had fasted 
and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away.” 

“So they being sent forth by the Holy Spirit,” under- 
took their first missionary journey. They visited the island 
of Cyprus, Barnabas’ old home, and then landed on the 
coast of Asia Minor, preaching the gospel as they went. 
At first they would address themselves to the Jews, but 
when they reached the city of Antioch in Pisidia, the oppo- 
sition of the Jews became so violent that Paul and Barna- 
bas turned definitely from the Jews, saying, “We turn 
to the Gentiles.’ After these early experiences, the sym- 
pathetic response to the message of the apostles came 
from the Gentile proselytes who “feared God” and who 
frequented the precincts of the synagogues. To be sure, 
the apostles often addressed the Jews, but their mission 
henceforth was directed specifically to the Gentiles. After 
many trying and glorious experiences, the missionaries 
returned to Antioch, “from whence they had been com- 
mitted to the grace of God for the work they had ful- 
filled.” Thus it came about that for the first time a church 
was thrilled by the reports of the triumphs of its foreign 
missionaries. “They rehearsed all things that God had 
done with them, and that he had opened a door of faith 
unto the Gentiles.”’ 


THE JERUSALEM CHURCH BECOMES FoREIGN MISSIONARY 


This news which had brought such joy to the church 
at Antioch was soon rudely disturbed by the coming from 
Jerusalem of certain men, who insisted upon the neces- 
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sity of converts observing the ceremonial law. The dis- 
sension was bitter and the church at Antioch decided to 
send Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem in another effort 
to get this troublesome question settled finally. 

As they journeyed along, Paul and Barnabas told of 
the conversion of the Gentiles. This good news brought 
great joy to all the brethren. When they reached Jeru- 
salem, they recounted the same things to the church and 
apostles. Certain Pharisees who were believers insisted 
that the Gentile believers must be circumcised and must 
observe the law of Moses. Whereupon the Council of 
Apostles and Elders was called together. 

First, Peter spoke, saying that God made no distinction 
between Gentiles and Jews, because he cleansed the hearts 
of all by faith. We should not therefore put an extra 
yoke on the neck of the disciples, “but,” said he, “we 
believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus in like manner as they.” Paul and Barnabas 
again recited “what signs and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles through them.’’ The legalists were 
silent by this time. Then James clinched the arguments 
by quotations from the Scriptures showing God’s purpose 
to give the gospel to the Gentiles. He concluded his re- 
marks with the motion that they trouble not those who 
_ from among the Gentiles turn unto God, but that they 
charge such to abstain from idols, that is depend com- 
pletely upon God and worship him alone, that they ob- 
serve social purity, that they not eat anything that was 
killed by strangling, and avoid the drinking of blood. The 
council passed this resolution, and sent a letter and two 
messengers to the Antioch church setting forth the agree- 
ment. It was a great and notable victory. Christianity 
was to be a spiritual religion, and it was to be given to 
everybody. While these old ritualistic demands have re- 
curred again and again, yet this clarifying decision stands 
until this day, even though the ceremonialist frequently 
attempts to force spiritual Christianity into formalistic 
molds. The world-wide mission of Christ’s message of 
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salvation was clearly defined and enunciated at this 
determinative Council. 

Paul and Barnabas went back to Antioch ready for 
their wider work. They could go afield now with the as- 
surance that this old question was settled, and the gospel 
was to be given to everybody. 


ENTERING A NEw CONTINENT 


It was not long before these missionaries launched fully 
upon their lifework of preaching the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. We cannot follow in detail their missionary jour- 
neys. We must, however, refer to one experience that 
came to Paul in his second missionary journey—the 
journey he undertook soon after he returned to Antioch, 
from the Council held in Jerusalem. 

When he left Antioch, it was his intention to revisit the 
cities he had entered on his first missionary journey. He 
reached most of them, and made good use of the docu- 
ment passed by the Jerusalem Council. The churches were 
strengthened in faith and increased in membership. 

Then he and his associates essayed to enter several other 
provinces in Asia Minor, but they were not suffered by 
the Holy Spirit to do so. Finally they arrived at Troas 
in the northeastern corner of Asia Minor. Doubtless 
Paul was perplexed over not being able to preach in those 
populous regions, through the borders of which he had 
passed. Certainly there were multitudes to evangelize, 
but the doors were shut. The Lord had led him across 
Asia Minor by closing doors in all directions save one. 
Paul must have been greatly disturbed when he retired to 
his couch that night at Troas. What could all of those 
closed doors mean? That night, “there was a man of 
Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and saying, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us. And when he had seen 
the vision, straightway we sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called us to preach 
the gospel unto them.” Macedonia, Europe! A new con- 
tinent was opening to the gospel—a continent Paul was to 
traverse far and wide, from Macedonia round to IIlyri- 
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cum and on to Rome and perhaps to far-away Spain. 
What a tireless messenger, preacher, writer, prisoner, 
martyr, Paul the model missionary of the ages. 

Paul was not a leader in the sense that he organized 
and directed a missionary movement. His was a higher 
leadership. As no other man ever has, he caught the es- 
sential missionary significance of Christianity. He went 
afield with restless energy and preached the gospel to all 
whom he could reach. He was by example and practice 
a most inveterate missionary. He went in person. His 
activity inspired others to go. This movement crossed 
all boundaries of race and of geography. For he was 
“not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.” 

The story in Acts closes with Paul in the world’s capi- 
tal preaching the universal gospel, even under his limita- 
tions, and directing the extension of the gospel into all the 
world. Rome’s prisoner, he was at the same time God’s 
ambassador in a chain. Under the lead and the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the gospel of Jesus Christ has become 
potentially the good news to all men. “The word of God 
is not bound.” 

Paul was a leader in that he interpreted the meaning of 
the Christian message and its application to the needs of 
all men. He did not attempt to organize a great church; 
a great ecclesiastical body that should represent what he 
taught and administer it as well. His effort was to lead 
men to accept the dynamic of the gospel rather than the 
formalities of it. Christianity in Paul’s day was a very 
simple thing. Men accepted Christ as their Redeemer, 
and turned to witness to others about his saving grace. 
The effectiveness of this method was wonderful during 
Paul’s day and the centuries immediately following. 


THE LESSON FoR US 


The most memorable thing about Pentecost was the 
coming of the power of the Holy Spirit. Without that 
power all missionary effort is vain and futile. That early 
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church had to be taught that it was the repository of a 
message for all men. It could not spend its days in the 
enjoyment of the newly found gospel by tarrying beyond 
time in the thrilling excitement of the revival in Jeru- 
salem. It could not fulfill its destiny by abiding in the fer- 
vent atmosphere of those prayer meetings and in believers 
listening to the sermons of the apostles. The instructions 
to wait in Jerusalem for power did not mean that they 
should continue to abide there and waste the power on 
themselves. It was so necessary that they go afield with 
the gospel, that even persecution could be used to drive 
them forth. The enjoyment of the gospel did not consist 
in keeping it for themselves but in giving it away to others. 


The experience of Philip in Samaria and with the 
African eunuch on the way to Gaza, the experience of 
Peter with the Roman centurion at Cesarea, the success 
of the preaching in Antioch by the proselytes from Cy- 
prus and Cyrene, and the triumphs of Paul and Barnabas 
in Asia Minor among the Gentiles taught that all men 
were to receive the gospel message. The church at Pente- 
cost was given power, but it had to give the message away 
to others if it was to keep that power. 


How badly we need to hear anew the clarion notes of 
the missionary call and to understand more deeply how 
vital missions are to the development of our spiritual 
lives. Most of all we need to realize afresh that the es- 
sential preparation for missionary service in all ages is 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. While marvelous prog- 
ress has been made in preaching the gospel to the nations, 
there yet remains as much to be done now as needed to 
be done at Pentecost. We have some witnesses in all na- 
tions even as was the case soon after Pentecost in every 
nation under heaven, still the task before us is colossal 
and difficult beyond all description. It can be met only 
with Holy Spirit power. Let us in spirit at least tarry 
until the promise of the Father comes upon even us. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MISSIONARY ADVENTURE FROM PAUL 
TO CAREY 


OUTLINE 


1. From Pentecost to Constantine 
2. Factors in the “Conversion of Europe” after Constantine 
(1) Evils and methods from union of Church and State 
(2) Monasticism 
(3) Migrating peoples invading Roman territory 
(4) Ulfilas, Clovis, Clotilde, and others 
(5) Independent Celtic missions. Patrick, Columba, Colum- 
banus, Willibrod. 
(6) Great Roman missionary statesmen, e.g., Boniface, 
Augustine 
(7) Cyril and Methodius and Eastern Europe 
3. Rise of Mohammedanism and its antagonism with Christendom 
(1) Mohammedan expansion and power 
(2) The Crusades 
(3) A noble missionary 
4, Expansion in Asia 
(1) John of Monte Corvino, leader of missions to the Mongols 
(2) The Nestorians evangelize widely 
(3) Political changes destroy the missions 
5. In a new world era 
(1) Columbus and world exploration and colonization 
(2) A great era of Catholic missions 
(3) Protestants tardily accept the responsibility 
(4) Colonial missions: Roger Williams, Eliot, Mayhews 
(5) The Danish-Halle Mission. Francke, Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz 
(6) The Moravians seek neglected peoples 
(7) Rationalism checks gospel expansion 
(8) Brainerd to Carey 


From the beginning Christianity has followed the trade- 
routes of the world. In accord with the strategy of Pente- 
cost, many who were at Pentecost returned to far-away 
places of the earth. The Jews who were in Jerusalem 
for the great feast, were presently seen traveling along the 
well-beaten trade routes across Asia, back to their colonies 
in Mesopotamia, Arabia, India, and other countries to 
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which their trading interests had led them. They went 
back into these distant lands among their own people, with 
their new and blessed message of salvation which they had 
learned at Pentecost. Along with them went also the 
proselytes, who had come into new and fuller revelation 
through their Jerusalem experiences. To the east and 
north, and south and west, they journeyed, bearing testi- 
mony to the saving power they had discovered in such 
fullness at Pentecost. 


GROWTH IN Post-AposToLic DAYS 


There followed a period of three hundred years in which 
the gospel won signal victories over paganism. Christian- 
ity spread rapidly and widely. The Roman government 
thought of it at first as a phase of Judaism, but after- 
wards as a new religion altogether disloyal to the govern- 
ment and the national religion. The government, there- 
fore, determined to stamp it out. Great persecutions 
arose. These are numbered usually as being ten. Every 
torture known to the inventive wickedness of men was 
visited upon the Christians, but all to no avail. Often 
the executioner was converted by the faithful witness 
borne by the dying martyr. Moistened by the blood of the 
martyred saints, the seed of the gospel sprang up and 
grew with a vigor that no opposing force could blast. It 
developed to such an influential extent in the Roman Em- 
pire that by the year 312 the Emperor Constantine em- 
braced it, and adopted Christianity as the official religion 
of the State. 


AN ENERVATING ALLIANCE 


This recognition has been accounted as a great triumph 
for Christianity. It might have been for the Church, as 
such, but hardly for Christianity. One cannot escape the 
feeling that the adoption of Christianity as the official re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire marked the beginning of its 
wavering rather than a crowning triumph. Then its most 
potent and seductive troubles began. It had not been de- 
feated by the ten great Roman persecutions, but it came 
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well-nigh being depleted of its spiritual power by its 
affiliation with the State. What disfavor could not do in 
the past, favor and patronage came dangerously near ac- 
complishing in the after years. The bony, gloved hand, 
of court favor, lay with enervating effect upon the Church 
through many a century. This influence of State over 
Church could not be shaken off. Even the Reformation 
failed at this point. It only modified and mitigated the 
unholy alliance, which continues even to the twentieth 
century. 

It would be easy to point out, even in our own day, the 
unhappy and perverting effect upon Christianity by the 
age-old heresy that the Church is helped by basking in 
the favor of the State. The Church has a highly im- 
portant place to fill within the State, but the State has no 
place whatsover to fill within the Church. Whenever the 
State has thrust itself into the Church, evil effects upon 
spiritual life have followed inevitably. 

The fact that the Church was so favored by the State, 
accelerated greatly the growth of pomp and pageantry in 
the Church. The services took on more and more elab- 
orateness in ritual and ceremony. Naturally there came 
to be multitudes in the Church who had little conception 
of its spiritual values, and as a consequence the ceremo- 
nies and forms of worship constituted its chief hold upon 
the majority of those incorporated in its membership. 


RISE AND MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF MONASTICISM 


Formalism spread so extensively that it absorbed the 
life of the church. Wiaickedness and corruption also pros- 
pered under state favor. In revulsion, many desiring a 
deeper spiritual experience withdrew into the seclusion of 
hermit life. This movement grew rapidly, and soon mon- 
asteries sprang up in all countries. To these institu- 
tions multitudes flocked and lived a life in common. Those 
entering them made vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. These communities were self-supporting. Pre- 
sumably they afforded an atmosphere in which one could 
hope to develop a deeper spiritual life. Of course, some 
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entered these cloisters from other motives, such as desire 
to escape from military service, or to escape from the 
heathen hordes that soon swept over Europe. 

The monasteries gained great influence, and in many re- 
spects became the most powerful institution in the society 
of the Middle Ages. They were the conservators of 
learning. ‘They established schools, copied manuscripts 
and thus preserved the learning of the ancient world, dis- 
tributed alms to the poor and gave shelter for the sick. 
Some of the monks were men of tremendous force and 
effectiveness. Whatever may have been their faults, we 
must recognize them as the leaders in missions. These 
institutions as such did not as a rule develop missions, but 
individuals within them became the great missionary spirits 
of the age. 

In many cases the mission enterprise did not represent 
an effort put forth by the church, but individuals under- 
took almost single-handed this special venture or that. 
Usually the missionary would go among a people, carry 
with him some helpers, and acquire land, a portion of 
which the community of helpers would till for support and 
on which needed buildings would be erected. These 
would become self-contained, self-supporting communities. 
Often they were very feeble at first, but afterwards would 
grow in riches and power. There was little support drawn 
from the home church. There was no home base as we 
understand it. Sometimes support came from the state 
desiring to use the civilizing power of Christianity. 


MIGRATING NATIONS KNOCK AT THE Door 


About the time the Emperor Constantine accepted 
Christianity, there appeared a movement among the na- 
tions that plowed through centuries and presented one of 
the most significant missionary opportunities of all ages. 
Nations migrated from the confines of western Asia into 
Europe, and literally thrust themselves upon the church 
for evangelization. Instead of the church going to the 
nations, nations came to the church. Wave after wave 
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of them swept down out of the Northeastern Europe and 
Asia and became easily accessible for the gospel message. 


ULFILAS AND THE GOTHS 


In the forefront of all came the Goths. They flowed 
across the eastern border, coming from the region north 
of the Caspian Sea. The Romans at first drove them 
back across the Danube, but they had come to stay. Their 
evangelization was effected in a most romantic way, and 
the great menace was transformed into a protection, even 
to the great City of Rome. 

About the year 300, a band of these Goths crossed the 
Danube and made a hostile incursion into Greece, taking 
back with them a party of Christians as captives. One 
of these captives was the father of Ulfilas, who was born 
in the year 311, the year before Constantine adopted Chris- 
tianity as the State Religion. When he grew up, Ulfilas 
went to Constantinople, where he remained ten years and 
became a Christian and a great scholar. He then returned 
to his Gothic people, this time not as their captive but as 
a slave of Jesus Christ. He preached the gospel so effec- 
tively that the whole nation accepted it. He reduced their 
language to writing and translated the Scriptures into 
their native tongue. So well had he taught them that 
when in after years the Goths reached Italy, and laid it 
waste, they spared the Christian temples and the lives of 
Christians. The Goths finally settled down in western 
Europe and mingled with the people of France. 


OTHER NATIONS 


The invasion of the Roman Empire by the Goths was 
precipitated by the pressure upon their nation by the Huns, 
who crowded down upon them out of central Asia and 
sought also a footing in Europe. The Huns were finally 
driven back, but not until they had ravished Italy and 
other European states, and carried away much of their 
wealth. 

In the meantime, there came down from the north 
the Vandals. These finally settled in northern Africa, 
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and later invaded Rome, but spared it of pillage because 
the Christian Bishop of Rome interceded in its behalf. 
This additional nation of immigrants was in process of 
accepting Christianity. Finally they made their home in 
Spain. 

In due course came down out of the north the Suevi, 
the Burgundians, the Franks, and other migrating tribes 
which in turn accepted Christianity. Although they were 
conquerors, they were conquered by the Christian faith 
of the people they had subdued. The heathen came to the 
door of the church and were admitted. The real conver- 
sion of many of these was long delayed, if ever accom- 
plished, but their savage life was to a degree Christianized 
in time. 

We must note the manner of the conversion of the 
Franks, the ancestors of the French nation, for it illus- 
trates the robust and wholesale methods sometimes 
used. 

When hard pressed in a desperate battle with the Ale- 
manni, Clovis, King of the Franks, remembering the prayer 
life of his wife Clotilde who was a zealous Christian, 
decided to call on her God for aid. He fell on his knees 
and vowed to God that if he would give victory, he would 
become a Christian. He won a crushing victory, and was 
true to his word. Not only was he baptized, but a great 
many nobles and several thousand of his soldiers followed 
his example, or yielded to his authority and were baptized. 


THE CeLtic INDEPENDENT MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


We must now give attention to a most picturesque in- 
dependent missionary movement that appeared in the 
northwestern corner of Europe. It originated in Ireland 
among the Celts, who with the Picts, the most ancient 
tribes who had inhabited Europe, had been crowded into 
these westernmost borders. 


St. PATRICK 


The great spiritual originator of this movement was 
Patricius, commonly known as Saint Patrick. He was 
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born near Glasgow, Scotland, of Christian parents in 396, 
and died in the year 493. His father was a deacon and 
was ‘a son of Potitus, a priest. 

When Patrick was nearing his sixteenth year he was 
taken captive to Ireland, where he led a swineherd’s life 
for many years, tending sheep for his master. He says, 
“T prayed frequently during the day, and the love of God 
and his faith and fear increased in me more and more, 
and the spirit was stirred so that in a single day I have 
said as many as a hundred prayers, and in the night nearly 
the same.” 

He finally escaped to France, where he attended school, 
perhaps the monastic school founded by Martin of Tours. 
Afterwards he reached his home in Scotland, but before 
long he had a vision calling him back to Ireland. He saw 
the people inviting him to return and live amongst them. 
He was obedient and returned to Ireland as a flaming 
evangelist. He founded schools and churches, and bap- 
tized thousands of converts. His labors extended over 
more than thirty years. 

He was not a Romanist. His grandfather was a mar- 
ried priest. His work was more in keeping with Protes- 
tantism, although, of course, the Reformation was not 
born for yet another thousand years. 


CoLUMBA 


Ireland became the fountain of missionary evangelism, 
and sent its healing waters to Scotland and the countries 
of western and central Europe. One of the greatest prod- 
ucts of the Irish movement was Columba. He was born 
in Ireland of royal descent. His labors were fruitful in 
Ireland itself, where he founded many institutions. At 
the age of forty-three, together with twelve companions, 
he put to sea for Scotland, where on the island of Iona, 
in the year 563, he established a famous missionary insti- 
tution from which emanated evangelizing power for more 
than two centuries. Columba and his followers evangel- 
ized Scotland and the northern portions of England. The 
monks in his institution made a great many copies of the 
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Scriptures and other books for use in the mission stations. 
He became known as the apostle of Scotland. 


CoLUMBANUS 


Another great missionary Irishman was Columbanus 
(543-615). He was possessed of fine scholarship and 
great missionary zeal. With twelve companions he made 
his way into the Vosges Mountains in Europe, founded a 
monastery, and preached the gospel. He was driven out 
of Bergundy after many years of service, and took refuge 
in Switzerland. He waged incessant war upon paganism. 
He destroyed temples, cast down idols and established 
monasteries. Finally, being driven out from Switzerland, 
he took refuge in Italy, and established a monastery at 
Bobbio. 


WILLIBROD 


Many other evangelists were influenced by this Irish 
Church to make their way into Europe. Among the num- 
ber of special note was Willibrod (657-729). He went 
as a missionary to Holland and Denmark. He faced great 
hardships and attained great success amongst these wild 
peoples. ) 

This is a brief and inadequate glimpse of the wonder- 
ful activity of the Irish and Scotch independent move- 
ment, which evangelized Ireland and Scotland, northern 
England, and made itself felt very powerfully in western 
and central Europe. The whole story of this Celtic effort 
to give the gospel to the people who had crowded them 
out of their European homes is a very fascinating one. 


BONIFACE 


The story of Willibrod’s effort in Holland and Den- 
mark aroused the missionary zeal of one of the greatest 
missionaries ever sent out from England. This man was 
Wilfred from England, named by the Roman Church, 
Boniface. He first went as a missionary to Holland, and 
afterwards gave his long life to active effort in trying to 
give a purer gospel to the Germanic tribes. He was of the 
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military type, and did not hesitate to use very decided 
methods. When he found his followers at one place had 
turned aside to the worship of Thor, he took an axe, and 
in the presence of the assembled heathen worshipers, cut 
the sacred tree to the ground. When they saw the Ger- 
man apostle was not struck by divine wrath, they be- 
came loud in their praise of him, and he was able to bap- 
tize them by the thousands. He took the timber out of 
the great oak he had felled and built a chapel with it. 

June 5, 755, was the day of his martyrdom. A wild 
troop of heathen apostates attacked him. He would not 
allow the guard that stood around him to offer any re- 
sistance. He came to his end by the hands of the assas- 
sins while he pillowed his head upon a copy of the Gos- 
pels. It was not surprising that a life of such turmoil and 
so much opposition should come to a violent end. 

While Boniface gave himself to the conversion of the 
heathen, yet he labored arduously to overthrow the Celtic 
heresy, as he considered it, which had been preached by 
the Irish missionaries. He labored with great influence 
and activity to swing the German church into the fold of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. He succeeded in this 
purpose remarkably well. 


St. AUGUSTINE 


We should not get the impression that while the inde- 
pendent Celtic church was having such widespread influ- 
ence in the British Isles, the Roman Catholic Church was 
idle. In the early days in England, soldiers of the Roman 
Legions had introduced Christianity, and there was a 
considerable growth of that church amongst the British- 
ers. Later, in the sixth century, the Pope sent the great 
missionary pioneer, Augustine, into England. He began 
a contest, not only for the subjection of heathenism that 
was still prevalent in many parts of England, but also 
to counteract the influence of the Celtic Church. He was 
received kindly by the English King, whose wife was al- 
ready a Christian. Before a year had passed, the King, 
Ethelbert, was baptized, and ten thousand people were 
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CONVERSION OF THE SLAVS 


baptized in one day. Augustine was the founder of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. After a long struggle, the ascendency 
of the Roman Catholic Church was spread over all 
England. 


We turn attention again to the Valley of the Danube 
in eastern Europe. We saw how the Goths had settled 
at first in that region and were evangelized. They were 
followed by the Huns, and finally by tribes from the 
great Slavic race. The Slavs came into the region of the 
Danube, under pressure from Turanian people in western 
Asia, and took possession of Greece, Bulgaria, Moravia, 
Bohemia, and spread out afterwards towards the north- 
east and occupied what is now known as Russia. The 
conversion of these countries to Christianity took place 
in a wholesale manner. The Bulgarians in Thrace re- 
ceived some knowledge of Christianity from Greek pris- 
oners whom they led captive. The sister of the King of 
Bulgaria had been baptized in Constantinople when a 
prisoner in that city. As soon as she received her free- 
dom, she sought the conversion of her brother, King Bo- 
goris, and sent to Constantinople for help. Methodius 
was sent to her aid. | 


METHODIUS AND CYRIL 


Methodius and his brother, Cyril, did a notable work 
among the Slavic Bulgarians. Methodius, in order to aid 
himself in preaching, painted a picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, which made a profound impression upon King Bo- 
goris. The King accepted Christ and was baptized, and 
compelled his people likewise to accept baptism. Cyril 
and Methodius invented the Slavic alphabet, translated the 
Bible, and laid the foundation for a widely influential 
Slavic religious literature. These two missionaries re- 
peated for the Slavs a service like that rendered to the 
Goths by Ulfilas. 


A call came to them from the Slavonian people in Mo- 
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ravia and Bohemia. They went into these lands and 
preached the gospel with great acceptance. 

The other wing of the Slavs, the eastern, who spread 
over Russia, embraced Christianity in a block. Prince 
Vladimir in 988, after a rather practical examination of 
several religions, decided to accept Christianity. He re- 
ceived baptism, and ordered his people to follow his 
example. 

We have sketched almost in a desultory way some of 
the events that occurred in the evangelization of Europe, 
and some of the heroic characters who played a part in 
that variable undertaking. In general, the period over 
which we have skimmed brings us down to about the 
year 1000 a.p. 


CHRISTIANITY Meets Its Most IMPLACABLE OPPONENT 


In the meantime, Mohammedanism has crossed the 
path of Christian advance in central Asia. It has also 
spread over Egypt and northern Africa, and has even 
crossed over and entrenched itself firmly in southern 
Spain. While it has not shut out entirely access to Asia 
and Africa, it has very seriously obstructed the Christian 
approach to these two continents. 

Mohammedanism was a warlike religion. Its tenets pro- 
vided for its spread by the sword. It rose in the early 
part of the seventh century. The date to remember 
about it is the time of the Hegira, 622, the year in which 
Mohammed fled from Mecca to Medina. Mohammedan- 
ism spread soon over a wide territory in western Asia and 
northern Africa, and by violent methods. 

It will be recalled that some of the advocates of Chris- 
tianity in Europe, although they were set to propagate a 
religion of peace, used the sword in a very free-handed 
way. While these politico-missionaries could not find 
justification for some of their bloody methods, they did 
not hesitate to use the sword. 


THe CRUSADES 
So it was inevitable that there would be a vast and 
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bloody conflict between Mohammedanism and Christianity. 
Of course, there was much statecraft mixed up with it, 
and the political motive was very prevalent. The Chris- 
tians in Europe used as a slogan that the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem must be rescued from the Mohammedan in- 
fidel, and mobilized themselves for the contest. For two 
centuries, 1096 to 1272, so-called Christian Europe and 
the infidel Mohammedan East wasted their lives and 
wealth upon the most gigantic religious conflict of all times, 
known as the Crusades. Two hundred years squandered 
in carnage and death! The forces of the world consumed 
upon a war for the supremacy of men and institutions 
instead of being used for the exaltation of Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of men! 


RAYMOND LULL 


Here and there were found devoted spirits who thought 
of and labored for the spiritual needs of men, the most 
notable of whom was Raymond Lull. The flaming love 
of this missionary to the Mohammedans, expressed while 
almost all others were fighting them, and which bought 
for him a martyr’s crown in North Africa, shines on as 
one of our richest missionary inheritances, even though 
it throws into bold relief the unchristian spirit of his day. 

Taking it as a whole, the energy of Christendom was 
paralyzed and locked up, not only during the 200 years 
of the Crusade period, but for an additional two hundred 
years while the world was recuperating. 


Joun vE Monte Corvino 


The geographical repercussion of the Crusades was very 
marked. The contact of the West with the East during 
the Crusades quickened the West especially. The lure of 
the old trade route to the East made itself felt again. The 
vast populations of India and China, together with their 
culture and wealth, intrigued afresh the minds of many 
in Europe. In the closing years of the Crusades, two 
brothers named Polo of Venice in Italy returned from 
Peking, China, where they had made an extended visit. 
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Their report of what they saw led the Pope to send one 
of the world’s noblest missionaries to China, in the person 
of John de Monte Corvino. This noble priest reached his 
destination about 1294. He baptized thousands. He 
built two churches and an orphanage in the capital city of 
China. He enjoyed the favor of the great Kublai Kahn, 
the powerful Mongol Emperor, ruler of this magnificent 
empire of the East, who was tolerant towards all religions. 
John de Monte Corvino found great numbers of Nes- 
torian Christians in Peking who had prospered for 
centuries in the Middle Kingdom. 


Tue NEstTor1IANn MISSIONS IN THE EAST 


Indeed the story of the activities of the Nestorian 
church, which spread toward eastern Asia from Edessa on 
the border of Syria, is one of the most remarkable in 
missionary annals. 


In the early centuries this church established in Edessa, 
and later in Nisibis, great institutions which trained a host 
of monks, who followed down the highway across central 
Asia and performed a miracle of evangelizing not only in 
central Asia but in the Far East, in India and in China. 
The extent of the missionary labors of this church will per- 
haps never be told fully because of the pitiless persecution 
it endured in all lands where it labored, and the devastating 
destruction it faced, especially in central Asia at the hand 
of the murderous Mongol horde, under Tamerlane, which 
laid waste central Asia, making it literally a desert land, 
and at the same time wiped out the host of Christians in 
that one-time populous section of the world. The Nes- 
torians could to a degree endure persecution, but they 
could not outlive the sweeping extermination by the 
Mongols. 

That they did have wonderful success in central Asia 
is evidenced by the presence in numerous places, now 
desolate, of extensive Christian burial grounds. At 
“Pishpek in Russian Turkestan, near the Chinese border, 
and about 300 miles east of the city of Tashkend, is a 
cemetery of Christian graves, eight acres in extent, with 
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Syrian inscriptions on the stones. Here were buried for 
about five hundred years, from a.p. 850 to a.p. 1330, 
some with Turkish and some with Syriac names, old 
men and maidens, laymen and priests. . . . Thirty miles 
away is another cemetery. How many more were lost in 
the wilds of this wild country, time may reveal in part, 
and only the great resurrection in fulness.” (Islam and 
the Oriental Churches, by Shedd.) 

The Nestorians have felt the iron hand of persecution 
in many countries, but they still persist in Persia and 
Syria in the midst of Mohammedan surroundings. One 
can hardly understand how this church has continued to 
live in the presence of such opposition when it seems to 
possess far too little of Christian truth. However that 
may be, we would not withhold from them that admiration 
which is so meritoriously theirs for having given such 
faithful, though inadequate, witness for Christ in the 
holocaust of Mongol cruelty that parched central Asia into 
its present sands. And further, we honor them for the 
persistence with which they have endured the relentless 
pressure they have felt from the hand of Mohammedans. 
There must be great power inherent in the truth that has 
kept them alive in spite of the terrible opposition they 
have had to endure. 

When Monte de Corvino reached Peking, there were 
two hundred thousand Nestorian Christians in China. 
They had been laboring in that country for eight cen- 
turies. Nestorians and all other Christians were wiped 
out of China by the later Mongol emperors. 


Tue GATES TO THE ORIENT OPEN AND CLOSE 


But to get back to our reference to the geographical 
repercussion of the Crusades. Marco Polo, a son of one 
of the Polo brothers referred to, went to Peking in 1272. 
He enjoyed the favor of Kublai Kahn, and was employed 
in the National Government. He traveled extensively 
and, because of his governmental connection, had rare 
opportunities for making observations. He wrote a book 
descriptive of what he saw and heard. This book made 
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an indelible impression upon all Europe. Its interesting 
information not only aroused the curiosity of Europe, but 
also stirred its cupidity to a remarkable degree. The East 
became alive. The impulse given Europe affected it as 
perhaps no other book ever has. Europe now craved 
contact with this fabulous East. 

The road across Asia to the Far East, always hazardous, 
was practically blocked up when the Turks captured 
Constantinople in 1453 and spread themselves across 
Syria. 

When Constantinople fell, the gateway to the border 
of central Asia for the ships of Genoa was closed. The 
Republic of Genoa, which had thrived on the trade 
through the Dardanelles, collapsed after this capture. 
Also the contact with the Far East through the Syrian 
ports and through Egypt was cut off by the same Turks. 
This in turn caused the collapse of the great republics of 
Venice and Pisa, whose trade argosies loaded themselves 
in Syrian and Egyptian ports. 


CoLUMBUS PUTS TO SEA 


How far Columbus was influenced by Marco Polo’s 
book cannot be accurately estimated, no doubt largely. 
This Genoese, seeing the waning of the glory of his birth- 
place, realized the necessity of putting to sea. So in 
1492, only thirty-nine years after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, on his way to the Orient by the westward route, he 
discovered America, and changed the currents of the 
history of the world. © 

However, the man who really discovered the route to 
the Orient was Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, who sailed 
around Africa in 1497. Soon Magellan, in the name of 
Spain, circumnavigated the globe, in 1520, and again 
Europe was in touch with the vast populations of the Far 
East. It was now possible to go East without asking 
leave or encountering opposition of the Turk and the 
Mohammedan. 

About twenty-five years after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and within fifteen years after Vasco da Gama’s 
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famous discovery of the new route to the East, the up- 
heaval of the Reformation led by Martin Luther burst 
upon Europe. 


TARDY RESPONSE OF THE REFORMATION TO MISSIONS 


It would be expected, now that the world was open, 
that the Christians of Europe would go afield quickly with 
the good news of salvation. But northern Europe, which 
had been broken away from the Roman Catholic Church 
by the Reformation, did not respond to the missionary call 
for almost two centuries. The Reformers were busy 
consolidating their gains. They had severed their con- 
nection with Romanism, but such a large amount of work 
was required to settle doctrinal and other questions that 
little attention was paid by the Protestants to Foreign Mis- 
sions. Luther and Calvin and the other reformers were 
not actively foreign missionary. They thought something 
ought to be done for the heathen by the state, but they 
occupied themselves with doctrinal subjects. This may 
not be completely in accord with what we think they 
should have done, but we must remember that they had a 
big matter on their hands in breaking the strangle-hold of 
Romanism and its abuses, and in establishing a new al- 
legiance to the Bible. They rendered a mighty service to 
all the world when they elevated the Bible to its pre- 
eminent position and taught afresh the vital doctrine of 
justification by faith. They were certainly in possession 
of the truth—the true doctrine, but they felt no deep sense 
of responsibility to preach that truth to others. 


THe RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH RESPONDS PROMPTLY 


The Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, gave 
itself anew to foreign missionary endeavor. They had 
two good reasons for this. In the first place, a real ref- 
ormation had taken place within the Church itself. It 
had lost heavily by the Protestant Reformation, particu-_ 
larly in northern Europe, and the experience of that 
conflict no doubt led to the deepening of the spiritual 
perception of many within the Roman Church. 
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In the second place, it was the Roman Catholic powers 
of Spain and Portugal who were in well-nigh exclusive 
occupancy of the newly discovered sea routes to the Orient 
and to a vast portion of the Americas. 


THE ORDER OF THE JESUITS 


Almost immediately upon the discovery of America, the 
order of the Jesuits was formed by Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1556). This is the greatest missionary organization 
the Roman Catholic Church ever had. It has on the roll 
of its foreign missionaries some of the most illustrous 
names in Christian history. 


FRANCIS XAVIER 


Among the most famous was the first missionary the 
Jesuits sent out in the person of Francis Xavier, who 
helped Ignatius Loyola to organize the Jesuit order. He 
went first to India. After laboring three years and bap- 
tizing many thousands of converts in that land, he went to 
the Malay Peninsula, where he remained another three- 
year period. Next we find him in Japan, where he de- 
veloped a most remarkable movement towards Christianity. 
Finally he turned his attention to China, but before he 
could enter this new field, he passed to his reawrd. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, in The New Acts of the Apostles, gives a 
striking summary of Xavier’s career. 


“He mastered no Oriental language, and was often 
without an interpreter. ... His was the gospel of sacra- 
ments and ceremonies, preached in mute action, but with 
what lofty enthusiasm! To baptize a new-born babe 
would save a soul; to mumble a few prayers would deliver 
from purgatory ; and so he went on with wild passion for 
numbers, carrying the counting of converts to the last 
extreme of error and absurdity. It was the lasting warn- 
ing against that mechanical theory which gauges the 
success of missions by numerical results. ... 

“Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, this Jesuit 
fanatic puts to shame all who read the Boy of his life, by 
the utter self-abnegation he exhibited... . The man who 
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could cheerfully forsake the paths of indulgence and 
scholarship for one perpetual pilgrimage amid the sicken- 
ing sights and stifling air of Oriental heathenism; who 
could on God’s altar lay himself, with his brilliant mind 
and prospects of preferment, with youth, wealth, worldly 
ambition, all tempting him to self-seeking—and know only 
the glory of God—such a man cannot be simply set aside as © 
a fool or a fanatic.” 

The Jesuits were in the vanguard of the traders of 
Spain and Portugal as they sailed the seas and settled in 
far-away lands. They were among the first to Goa in 
India, to the Philippines, to Macao in China and China 
proper, to North and South America. 

Only less active and important in Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in this era were the orders of the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans, with other orders also taking a share of 
the work regarded as glorious. 

For almost a century after the discovery of America, 
Spain and Portugal monopolized in their own interest 
the newly-found paths of the seas, and ranged the new 
world of America practically unchallenged, save by the 
annoyance that came occasionally from piratical bucca- 
neers. They occupied the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and spread themselves over Mexico, California, Florida, 
Central and South America. Along with these Spanish 
Conquistadors went the priests, some of whom were 
worthy, and others very like the rapacious conquerors. 


Las CASAS 


Bartolomeo de las Casas was one of the most notable 
of these priests. He sympathized with the Indians who 
were so cruelly robbed, exploited and decimated by the 
Spanish gold seekers. He gave encouragement to the 
bringing of Negro slaves from Africa to help bear the 
load of servitude which had proved to be too heavy for 
the Indians. The introduction of slavery thus took the 
semblance of being a religious or at least a philanthropic 
gesture. Las Casas (1474-1566) devoted his whole life to 
the service of the Indians, and tried to protect them from 
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the exploitation and decimation of the Spaniards, who 
drafted them for work in the mines and upon the planta- 
tions. He made six journeys to Spain in order to in- 
fluence the Spanish Court in behalf of the Indians. But 
even after Charles the Fifth had granted freedom to the 
Indians, and allowed African slavery to be introduced for 
their relief, the Spaniards continued their exploitation 
until millions of the Indians perished. 

In spite of the ravenous greed of the conquerors, the 
priests pressed their work. Some of their methods must 
be condemned, but some of them did noble and sacrificial 
service in behalf of the people. Their holding of a prac- 
tically free hand for one hundred years brought the larger 
part of America under Roman Catholic domination. 


PROTESTANTISM TAKES THE FIELD 


But a change affecting profoundly the currents of mis- 
sionary history took place in 1588, when the “Spanish 
Invincible Armada” was destroyed by the British in the 
English Channel. This victory swept the Spanish from 
the seas and opened the wide waters both to England and 
to the Netherlands, which was in revolt at that time 
against the power that had been so mighty in Spain under 
Charles the Fifth and his son Philip the Second. It was 
now possible for England and Protestant northern Europe 
to expand into the outlying lands of the world, which fact 
marked the beginning of a new era. 


CoLONIAL MISSIONS - 


Soon, in 1607, England made her first permanent set- 
tlement in America at Jamestown, Va., and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock, New England. 
While these colonial enterprises were commercial, the 
spiritual needs of the natives were definitely recognized. 
The first recorded contribution to missions in modern 
times was that of 100 pounds, contributed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the Company or Society formed in 1588 for 
the propagation of Christianity among the Indians in the 
region where Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonies were to be 
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located.. The seal of the Colony of Massachusetts had 
on it the figure of an Indian represented as making to 
England “The Macedonian cry, come over and help us.” 
In 1646 the colonial legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
resolution looking towards the giving of the gospel to the 
Indians. The year 1631 was made notable by the coming 
to America of Roger Williams and John Eliot, two men 
who influenced its missionary life as few others have. 


RoGER WILLIAMS 


Williams as pastor at Plymouth gave much attention to 
the Indians. He lived with them, learned their language 
and defended their rights against the aggression of the 
colonists, and labored for the conversion of his Indian 
friends. He was the first to learn the language. He 
wrote a volume, The Key to the Indian Language, and 
aroused interest in England for the evangelization of the 
nations. 


Joun Eviot 


John Eliot was perhaps the most outstanding mission- 
ary of his time. He was born in England in 1604. After 
eraduating from Cambridge, in order to escape the re- 
ligious intolerance of England, he came to America. In 
1632 he settled as pastor of the church at Roxbury, where 
he served until the time of his death, 1690. He mastered 
the Indian language, and began work directly for the In- 
dians in 1646. His pastorate of the church of the white 
people did not prevent him from giving himself to arduous 
labors in behalf of the Indians. He put the Bible into 
the language of the Mohicans. This translation, issued in 
1661, was the first Bible printed in America. He trans- 
lated and produced much other Christian literature. One 
of his most notable services was that he rendered by 
deepening missionary interest in Europe. His writings 
descriptive of the work among the American Indians 
quickened England tremendously in behalf of these In- 
dians. It stirred a company of about seventy Scotch and 
English pastors to send a petition to Parliament in 1644 
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that missionaries be encouraged to go to America and to 
the West Indies. The long Parliament led by Cromwell 
passed an ordinance in 1649 creating “a Corporation for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New England.” Ap- 
peals were made in the churches. The response enabled 
this first Protestant Missionary Society to send liberal 
supplies to Eliot. It added 50 pounds to his annual salary, 
which up to that time attained the munificent sum of 60 
pounds per year. Many Indians were converted. One 
report gives the number gathered into the churches as 
being 1,100. 

Eliot’s success among the Indians not only stimulated 
the English, but it likewise was one of the influences that 
stirred the Dutch to efforts among the heathen in Ceylon 
and their other East Indian possessions. 


THe MayvyHew FAMILY 


One of the most remarkable missionary records made 
in America is that of the Mayhew family, which under a 
charter of the English Government controlled the Colony 
on Martha’s Vineyard and adjacent islands off the coast 
of Massachusetts. After the untimely death of his son, 
Thomas Mayhew took upon himself the work his son had 
been attempting. It was quite a spectacle to see this 
aging Governor of the Colony trudging weary miles to 
his appointment to preach the gospel to the Indians. His 
family, son succeeding father, continued the work down 
to 1806, a period of 160 years. 


THE DANISH-HALLE MIsSsION 


Another missionary adventure motivated by the Colo- 
nial idea was the Danish-Halle Mission to India. Fred- 
erick IV, King of Denmark, felt the impulse to exercise a 
religious interest in the Hindus, amongst whom a Danish 
colony in Tranquebar, India, was located. He advised 
with his court chaplain, Dr. Lutkens, who after some in- 
vestigating recommended Bartholomew Ziengenbalg and 
Henry Plutschau as missionaries. These two mission- 
aries were Germans. A search for candidates did not 
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find amongst the Danes men responsive to the missionary 
call. The good chaplain turned naturally to the source of 
his own religious inspiration and sought the advice of his 
old teacher, Dr. August Hermann Francke, founder of the 
University of Halle. The two new missionaries were 
graduates of Halle, and had imbibed the missionary spirit 
of the same great teacher, Dr. Francke. 


A MAKER oF MISSIONARIES 


Now, Dr. Francke, who had founded the University of 
Halle in 1698, was one of the world’s greatest spiritual 
forces. He was the soul of the Pietist movement, which 
exerted a profound influence upon evangelical Christianity 
at that time when hard intellectual dogmas had almost 
crushed out of the churches any appreciation of the fact 
that Christ was the giver of life and not simply the 
originator of dogmatic distinctions. 

The Pietists emphasized that preaching should be for 
the conversion of the souls of men and not altogether for 
the defense of dogma. They believed in the conversion 
of the soul and its transformation by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. They put major stress upon the study 
of the Bible. They emphasized practical, real morality, 
and devoted activity in behalf of others. Pietism had some 
extremes in expression, but it was a call to holy living, 
under the direction of the Spirit of God. Especially 
under the tutelage of Dr. Francke, it exercised widespread 
spiritual influence in Germany and other countries. The 
Wesleys in England drew much of their inspiration 
from it. | 

The reason the mission mentioned above was called the 
Danish-Halle Mission was that while the Danish govern- 
ment supported it, the actual spiritual director of it was 
Dr. Francke of Halle. To him the missionaries wrote, and 
he published the news about what was taking place in 
India. The Danish King furnished the money for the 
support of the enterprise, but it took the spiritual power 
of Pietism and Halle, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to produce the missionaries. 
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ZIEGENBALG AND PLUTSCHAU 


Ziegenbalg and Plutschau were sent forth in November, 
1705. On their way to the East, they landed at the Cape 
of Good Hope and learned of the conditions of the Hot- 
tentots. They reported what they ascertained to Dr. 
Francke. This knowledge stirred the Moravians, another 
flower of the missionary enthusiasm of Halle, to bring 
about later the sending of the first mission to South Africa. 

The missionaries set themselves to learn the Tamil 
language. They met great opposition on the part of the 
Danish Colonial government and the Danish East India 
Trading Company, but in spite of all opposition, they 
gave themselves with devoted zeal to acquiring the native 
tongue and progressed with remarkable facility. They 
at first would sit down with the native children and write 
in the sand with their fingers. They soon became very 
proficient in the language. Ziegenbalg could talk fluently 
in eight months. In the third year he was able to com- 
plete the translation of the New Testament. Soon con- 
versions took place. The narrative of these successes 
stirred such great interest in Europe that support came 
not only from the homeland but from England. Mission- 
ary Plutschau’s health failed, and he had to leave the field 
in 1711, but Ziegenbalg was able to hold on until 1719, 
when he too succumbed to the overstrain caused by the 
vigorous resistance and the arduous labors in which he 
had engaged. 


CHRISTIAN FREDERICK SCHWARTZ 


After the death of Ziegenbalg, the mission continued 
with varying success. It spread north and interior from 
Tanjore, and had a total of approximately 9,000 nominal 
converts when a new missionary, Christian Frederick 
Schwartz, reached the field in 1750. Schwartz was one 
of the most eminent missionaries who ever labored in 
that humanity-laden land. Soon support of the Danes 
began to weaken, and after he had been on the field six 
years, the English “Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge” took up his support. 
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It was chiefly under the inspiration of Anton Boehme, 
a former student under Professor Francke of Halle, who 
was. now Court Preacher in England, that the English 
through the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
came to support the Danish-Halle Mission. Schwartz the 
German, sent out by the Danes, now came under the 
support of the English. Professor Francke’s missionary 
writings had wide reading and influence in England. 

So fully appreciated were Schwartz’s unselfish labors, 
that when the English and the native governments in nego- 
tiations to terminate armed strife reached an impasse, the 
Rajah of Tanjore said, “Send me the Christian,” referring 
to Schwartz, “he will not deceive me.’ His great in- 
fluence was again demonstrated when later he interposed 
between the people and the native Rajah, and brought 
about a settlement which was highly satisfactory. When 
his friend, Hyder Ali, the Rajah, who was a Mohamme- 
dan, approached the day of his death, he asked that 
Schwartz become the guardian of his son, his young prince 
and heir. | 

The end came for Schwartz in 1798, after a service of 
forty-eight years on the field without taking a single 
furlough to his homeland. 

The young prince, Serfogee, devoted to his great mis- 
sionary friend, erected a monument to his memory on 
which he placed this remarkable inscription: 


“To the memory of the 


REV. CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH SCHWARTZ: 


Born, Sonnenburg, of Neumark, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
The 28th of October, 1726, 
And died at Tanjore the 13th February, 1798, 
In the 72d year of his age, 
Devoted from his early manhood to the office of 
Missionary in the East, 
The similarity of his situation to that of 
The first preachers of the gospel 

Produced in him a peculiar resemblance to 

The simple sanctity of the 
Apostolic character. 
His natural vivacity won the affection 
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As his unspotted probity and purity of life 
Alike commanded the reverence of the 
Christian, Mohammedan, and Hindu: 

For sovereign princes, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
Selected this humble pastor 
As the medium of political negotiation with 
The British Government ; 
And the very marble that here records his virtues 
was raised by 
The liberal affection and esteem of the 
Rajah of Tanjore 
Maha Rajah Serfogee.” 


CouNT ZINZENDORF 


Another upon whom Professor Francke laid his arrest- 
ing and encouraging hand was Nicolaus Ludzwig Zinzen- 
dorf, commonly referred to as Count Zinzendorf. He 
was the grandson of an Austrian nobleman, who had fled 
Austria for the sake of religious freedom and established 
a home in Saxony. Nicolaus was reared by a pious 
mother. As a boy he attended school in Halle, where he 
was taught by the famous teacher Francke. Concerning 
this famous teacher, he wrote: “The daily opportunity in 
Prof. Francke’s house of hearing tidings of the Kingdom 
of Christ, of speaking with witnesses from all lands, of 
making acquaintance with the missionaries (especially 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg), of seeing men who had been 
banished and imprisoned, as also the institutions then in 
their bloom, and the cheerfulness of the pious man him- 
self in the work of the Lord . . . mightily strengthened 
within me zeal for the things of the Lord.” Early in his 
career he came into a great passion for Christ which was 
expressed in his chosen life motto, “I have one passion; it 
is He and He alone.” Upon marriage, he and his noble 
wife renounced their rank and devoted themselves and 
their property to the service of Christ. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN 


He gave shelter to migrating Moravian Brethren who, 
under the leadership of Christian David, appeared upon 
his estate. These United Brethren were composed of 
remnants of Bohemians, followers of John Huss, Walden- 
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sians and Moravians. They began to build Herrnhut in 
1722, which has become in many respects the most notable 
center of missionary activity in the world. Zinzendorf did 
not originate the Moravians. He gave them refuge, and 
eventually became one of them. Nor were the Moravians 
especially missionary, but they responded readily to Zin- 
zendorf’s inspiration in this matter. In 1728, in a memo- 
rable prayer meeting, they felt led “to venture something 
real for God.” 


UNITED BRETHREN VENTURE AFIELD 


In 1731, when Zinzendorf and others were visiting 
Copenhagen at the Coronation of his friend, King Chris- 
tian VI, they met a Negro man named Anthony, from 
St. Thomas in the West Indies, who informed them about 
the wretched condition of the Negro slaves on that is- 
land, and about how they were longing for a knowledge of 
God. During this same stay in Copenhagen, Zinzendorf 
also met two Eskimos, who told him the sad story of how 
the Mission in Greenland under the heroic missionary, 
Hans Egede, was about to be abandoned. 

He carried back to the United Brethren the story of 
these needs from these two far-away lands. The call 
gripped the hearts of his Brethren, and they were soon 
launched upon a far-flung undertaking which has carried 
messengers of this body into the waste places of the earth, 
and which has furnished an example of devotion worthy 
of emulation by all followers of Christ by whatever name. 
They sent out in 1732 two missionaries to St. Thomas 
and two to Greenland. These two men, when asked how 
they would manage at St. Thomas, one of them who was 
a carpenter named Nitzschmann, replied, “We will work 
as slaves with the Negroes.” The questioner responded, 
“Vou cannot do that.’ Nitzschmann said, “Then I am 
willing to work as a carpenter at my trade.” “What will 
the potter do?’ Nitzschmann replied, “I will pull him 
through along with me.” The questioner, in response, 
said, ‘Verily then in that fashion, you can go with one 
another through the world.’ The potter's name was 
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Dober, upon whom the lot had fallen when the Brethren 
were choosing their first missionaries. He lived a noble 
missionary career. His grave is in St. Thomas. 


In 1739 Zinzendorf visited St. Thomas. He had in the 
meantime been made Bishop and head of the Moravian 
Church. Before landing, knowing something of the hard- 
ships the missionaries were enduring, he asked his travel- 
ing companions, “What shall we do if the brethren are no 
longer here?’ < “So bevity” “they replied: “we are’ here.” 
Then the man of God with great emotion exclaimed, “Gens 
aeterna—these Moravians.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MorRAVIAN MOVEMENT 


The significance of the missionary movement by the 
Moravians is that we have in them at last a church com- 
pletely devoted to the spread of the gospel to the ends of 
the world—a church that felt the call to the waste places, 
and did not make its decision to do missionary work 
prompted by governmental ideals and colonizing responsi- 
bilities. They looked to God for guidance as to where they 
should labor and were willing to give all for him, as ex- 
pressed by one of their early missionaries, who when asked 
whether he would go to Labrador as a missionary, replied, 
“Yes, tomorrow, if you give me only a pair of shoes.” 
That little handful of Brethren sent forth more mission- 
aries in two decades than had all Protestantism in two 
centuries. We do not wonder that William Carey should 
have been influenced profoundly by their devotion. 


CoNTRARY WINDS 


During the eighteenth century there spread over Ger- 
many and England a smothering blanket of rationalism 
which reacted strongly against Pietism and brought about 
a tolerance toward all religion which deprived Christianity 
very largely of its spiritual appeal. The liberal-minded 
were so tolerant that they assumed an attitude not unlike 
that some amongst us now assume when they esteem 
Christianity as only one of the religions of the world. 
In effect they say, “It is very admirable for those who 
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happen to profess it, but it should not be made to disturb 
those who follow some other religion.” Such a position 
deletes Christianity of its missionary character, because 
if Christianity is only one of many religions, it becomes 
very questionable whether any effort should be made to 
spread it. This paralyzing rationalism certainly affected 
the churches very disastrously in the eighteenth century. 
The Moravians felt the full force of it, but their mission- 
ary zeal saved them from the maelstrom of its encircling 
indifference. 


Davip BRAINERD 


In 1709 there was formed the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, whose chief distinction 
and service to the cause of Missions was in supporting — 
David Brainerd. 

No one passing down the gallery of missionary history 
can fail to pause before the lofty character of David 
Brainerd (1718-1747). His was not a lengthy missionary 
career. He began his laborious, self-denying, physically 
exhausting endeavors among the Indians on the banks of 
the Delaware River in Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 
1742. He was supported by the Scottish Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, as just noted. He 
reported regularly to that Society, and these reports were 
published in his Journal in 1746. His short career in- 
fluenced the Christian world as have few careers. He 
led many souls to Christ, yet his life had its richest fruition 
in this wider reach through the Journal of his soul expe- 
riences. His spiritual glow lit the flame in the hearts of 
many. The story of his life was one of the chief in- 
fluences in procuring consecration to missionary work in 
the first period of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

At the end of his lonely life of toil of about five years, 
he repaired to the home of Dr. Jonathan Edwards in 
Northampton, Mass., to recuperate his exhausted body, 
which was wasting away with tuberculosis. There he died 
in 1747. He was engaged to be married to Dr. Edwards’ 
daughter. 3 
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His spiritual influence upon Dr. Edwards was so marked 
that, after editing Brainerd’s Journal, Dr. Edwards him- 
self went as a missionary to the Indians.* Henry Martyn, 
missionary to India, claimed that the reading of the biog- 
raphy of Brainerd led him to consecrate his life for service 
in India. This biography was also one of the stimulating 
sources of missionary inspiration in the life of William 
Carey. 


* Edwards had been reared largely in the midst of Indians and 
had served as a missionary to them in his early work as a minister. 


CHAPTER III 
ENGLISH BAPTISTS ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


1. This adventure comparable to the original adventure 
2. Carey the new adventurer 
(1) Early history, education, characteristics 
(2) Conversion and becoming a Baptist 
3. Meeting the conditions for a new Pentecost 
(1) Concerts of prayer 
(2) Growing purpose 
4. Steps leading to decision and action 
(1) Carey’s persistent urging 
(2) Sermons by Sutcliff and Fuller at Clipstone, 1791 
(3) Publication of Carey’s “Enquiry,” 1791. “First and 
still the greatest missionary treatise in the English lan- 
guage,” outlined in its five divisions 
(4) Carey’s Sermon from Isa. 54: 2, 3, at Northampton, 1792 
(5) Meeting at Kettering and organization of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, October 2, 1792 
5. First Modern Missionary Society formed 
(1) Carey’s presentation of the case 
(2) The constituting resolution 
(3) The initial subscription 
6. Inaugurating the mission 
(1) Getting the missionaries 
(2) Selecting the field 
(3) Overcoming many difficulties 
(4) Sailing for India, at last 
(5) The great missionary begins the great task 
7. Appraisal 


We have reached the time when the course of the 
great Missionary Adventure widens out of the narrow 
channel of individual effort and governmental concern 
for colonists into the broad expanse of modern missionary 
association, in which the churches recognize that all of 
the followers of Christ ought to share in the responsibility 
and privilege of giving the gospel to all men. 


PRELUDE TO MopERN MISSIONS 


When the Spirit of God would inaugurate this Modern 
60 
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Missionary Movement, he pursued a method remarkably 
similar to that he used when the Great Adventure was set 
in motion just after the ascension of our Lord. The 
interested people who were to start it were as weak and 
as hopelessly outnumbered as the disciples before Pente- 
cost. They went through a period of waiting as the dis- 
ciples did in those ancient days in Jerusalem when they 
gave themselves to prayer. We would not wish to suggest 
the inference that that small group of English Baptists in 
the center of England were the only counterparts of the 
praying apostles before the day of Pentecost, for there 
were devout souls of other denominations in England, 
Scotland, Germany and America who importuned God in 
prayer in behalf of the lost among other nations. These 
praying spirits reacted upon one another, and no doubt 
brought about a condition by united prayer which made 
it favorable for the Holy Spirit to lead the English Bap- 
tists to organize a missionary society that became the 
model after which the noble array of modern foreign 
missionary societies in all denominations has developed. 


WILLIAM CAREY, THE FOUNDER 


The leader in this group of modern apostles was Wil- 
liam Carey. We give him a little closer study, because in 
doing so we can the more easily review the beginnings 
of the modern missionary movement. 


William Carey was born of respectable middle class 
parents at Paulersbury, England, August 17, 1761, and 
died in Serampore, India, June 9, 1834. 

As a boy he manifested early an exceptionally acute 
and intelligent interest in nature. He watched the hedge 
rows for insects, and searched the fields and woodlands 
for birds and flowers. This interest grew with the years 
until he became one of the most famous naturalists of his 
day. His garden in Serampore was the best stocked in 
the East. He made a tremendous contribution to the 
horticultural knowledge of India, 
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TREE CLIMBER 


Once, when trying to climb a tree to secure a deserted 
bird nest, he fell and sustained such serious injuries that 
he was confined to his room for several days. A little 
later his mother saw him sitting with a bird nest on his 
knees, whereupon she said, “You don’t mean to say, Will, 
that you have been climbing that tree again?’ “TI couldn’t 
help it, mother,” he replied, “I really couldn’t. If I begin 
a thing, I must go through with it.” 

That was William Carey. He possessed an idomitable 
will to overcome. He experienced many falls and bruises. 
He couldn’t help it; even if the tree was difficult, he 
climbed it. 

The first tree he had to climb in his life struggle was 
poverty. His father was a schoolmaster. William was 
kept in his father’s school until he was fourteen years 
old, and was then apprenticed to a shoemaker. We cite 
this fact here, not to remark so much on the fact that he 
was a shoemaker, as to point out that when he became a 
pastor with many duties pressing upon him, he did not 
hesitate to work at his trade in order to supplement his 
meager salary, as well as to add school teaching in order 
to gain a little more to help keep the wolf from the door. 
That climb with poverty was exceedingly difficult, but 
made with inspiring courage. 


“CAREY COLLEGE” 


He could not attend a university, so he made one. It 
had poor equipment. There were very few books. Those, 
however, were mastered and not kept to ornament his 
shelves. His cobbler’s bench was the seat. He had a par- 
ticular interest in geography. Desiring a large map, he 
drew sections of the world on large pieces of paper, and 
then pasted these together. On the various sections he 
jotted down facts about the countries and peoples. 

The things he learned about the peoples of the world 
were not used by him merely to satisfy curiosity, but he 
was possessed by a world consciousness which made him 
acutely sensitive to the conditions of his fellow men, a 
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close kinship to whom he sympathetically recognized. All 
men were his brothers, he had a blessed secret he wished 
them to know, and it made a profound difference to him 
whether his brothers did or did not know this secret. 


His workshop has been dubbed “Carey College.” With- 
out much tutoring, he acquired a reading knowledge of 
Latin in six weeks. The chief aid given him by others 
was in their lending him books, such as grammars, vocabu- 
laries, etc. In an incredibly short time he learned Dutch. 
The immediate incentive to gain a knowledge of that 
language was his desire to furnish to his friend, Dr. 
Ryland, a translation of a sermon in the Dutch language, 
which had been commended to Dr. Ryland. He pro- 
ceeded to acquire Greek and Hebrew. He bought an 
old copy of “Ditton on the Resurrection,” written in 
French. Within three weeks he was able to read the 
treatise to his satisfaction. In the brief period of seven 
years he could read the Bible in six languages. This re- 
markable progress was not made at the expense of his 
other work. He was diligent in the pastoral care of his 
flock, preached frequently in near-by villages, and kept 
awake to the study of nature in his garden and in the 
fields round about him. 


His CoNvERSION 


Carey was led to Christ by a fellow apprentice named 
John Warr, who was a Dissenter, a sect Carey very heartily 
despised. Carey had been brought up in the Established 
Church. His prejudice constituted a difficulty of no small 
magnitude. We will let him tell in his own words how it 
was overcome. 

“February 10, 1779, which being appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer, I attended worship on that day. Mr. 
Chater (Congregationalist) of Olney preached, but from 
what text I have forgotten. He insisted much on follow- 
ing Christ entirely, and enforced his exhortation with that 
passage, ‘Let us therefore go out unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.—Heb. xin: 13. I think I 
had a desire to follow Christ; but one idea occurred to 
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my mind on hearing those words which broke me off from 
the Church of England. The idea was certainly very 
crude, but useful in bringing me from attending a lifeless, 
carnal ministry to one more evangelical. I concluded that 
the Church of England, as established by law, was the 
camp in which all were protected from the scandal of the 
cross, and that I ought to bear the reproach of Christ 
among the dissenters ; and accordingly I always afterward 
attended divine worship among them.” 


GROUNDING His EXPERIENCE 


With great reluctance and pain he left the church of 
his fathers and joined the Dissenters. However difficult 
this may have been, it was simple compared to the real 
struggle he felt in his soul. With his evangelical conver- 
sion he could turn from the formalism of the Established 
Church, but the rigid fatalistic Calvinism he encountered 
among the Dissenters failed to express the spiritual life 
that throbbed in his heart. He studied the speculations 
of the mystics led by William Law, but he felt he must 
have a firmer foundation for his religious experience. 
He received help from a book called Helps to Zion's 
Travelers, written by Robert Hall. All of these search- 
ings drove him to study the Word of God, and gave rise to 
an attachment for the Bible that not only influenced his 
own personal life, but gave direction to his course in 
India, where he did more for the translation and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures than any other man. He came 
through these experiences thoroughly alive to the fact 
that he had been saved by the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, and with a consuming belief in the Bible as the 


Word of God. 


CATCHING A VISION 
Dr. John Ryland of Bristol said at the 20th Anniver- 
sary of the Baptist Missionary Society: 


“On October 5, 1783, I baptized in the Nene, just be- 
yond Doddridge’s meeting-house, a poor journeyman- 
shoemaker, little thinking that before nine years elapsed 
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he would prove the first instrument of forming a Society 
for sending missionaries from England to the heathen 
world, and much less that later he would become professor 
of languages in an Oriental college, and the translator of 
the Scriptures into eleven different tongues.”’ : 

Later in that same year, 1783, Carey borrowed the 
volumes recounting Captain Cook’s voyage to the South 
Seas. The perusal of these travel stories aroused Carey 
to an unwonted alertness to the needs of his fellow men, 
which increased with the years until it burned in his soul 
as a flame of fire. Captain Cook made no plea for mis- 
sions to these Pacific Islanders. On the contrary, when 
contemplating the possibility of such an eventuality, Cook 
remarked : 

“Tt is very unlikely that any measure of this kind should 
ever be seriously thought of, as it can neither serve the 
purposes of public ambition nor private avarice; and, 
without such inducements, I may pronounce that it will 
never be undertaken.” 

The reaction on Carey was such that he envisioned the 
time when he might be privileged to become a missionary 
to these very people whom Cook thought to be such un- 
likely subjects for receiving the benefits of Christianity. 
And thus Captain Cook’s narration gave definiteness to 
the vision of missionary service that was dawning in 
Carey’s mind and heart. 


MEETING THE CONDITIONS OF PENTECOST 


In studying this period we soon become aware of the 
volume of prayer that was ascending in behalf of the 
churches, and in some instances was widening to include 
the heathen in the embrace of its petitions. 

Back in 1741 there had been held, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Doddridge in Northampton, a meeting which 
adopted a paper drawn by Dr. Doddridge and signed by 
150 of his congregation, calling upon Christians to pray 
for the success of the servants of Christ who are engaged 
in the work of preaching the gospel, especially to the 
heathen nations. In 1744 the October meeting of minis- 
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ters in Scotland, who had been roused by the preaching 
of George Whitefield, sent out a memorial inviting other 
denominations to engage in a concert of prayer “that God’s 
Kingdom may come.” This met with cordial response 
from many in America, notable among whom was Jon- 
athan Edwards, who preached a sermon calling for prayer. 
This sermon many years later had an electrifying effect 
upon William Carey. 


BApTists CALL TO PRAYER 


At the Northamptonshire Association in 1784, the year 
following the baptism of Carey, Rev. John Sutcliff of 
Olney introduced this call to prayer by Jonathan Edwards, 
and at Sutcliff’s suggestion Rev. John Ryland, Jr., offered 
a resolution which the Association adopted. We quote 
in part: 

“Upon a motion being made to the ministers and mes- 
sengers of the associate Baptist churches, assembled at 
Nottingham, respecting meetings for prayer, to bewail 
the low estate of religion, and earnestly implore a revival 
of our churches, and of the general cause of our Re- 
deemer, and for that end to wrestle with God for the 
effusion of his Holy Spirit, which alone can produce the 
blessed effect, it was unanimously RESOLVED, to recom- 
mend to all our churches, and congregations, the spending 
of one hour in this important exercise, on the first Monday 
of every calendar month. 

“The grand object in prayer is to Be. that the Holy 
Spirit may be poured down on our ministers and churches, 
that sinners may be converted, the saints edified, and the 
name of God glorified. At the same time remember, we 
trust you will not confine your requests to your own so- 
cieties, or to our own immediate connection ; let the whole 
interest of the Redeemer be affectionately remembered, 
and the spread of the gospel to the most distant parts of 
the habitable globe, be the object of your most fervent 
requests. We shall rejoice if any other Christian societies 
of our own, or other denominations, will unite with us, 
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and we do now invite them most cordially to joint heart 
and hand in the attempt.” 


THE GROWING PURPOSE 


In 1789, Sutcliff of Olney published Edwards’ tract, en- 
titled “A Humble Attempt to promote explicit agreement 
and visible union of God’s people in Extraordinary Prayer 
for the Revival of Religion.” This had considerable in- 
fluence, but outside the heart of Carey there was no active 
purpose or plan to follow to its logical conclusion the 
effect of such praying. Andrew Fuller, one of the most 
advanced in the Northampton group, said that when the 
idea of forming a society for preaching the gospel in for- 
eign parts was first mentioned to him, “his feeling re- 
sembled those of the desponding nobleman who said, ‘If 
the Lord should make windows in heaven, this thing 
might be.’”” Dr. Ryland, commenting upon the immediate 
origin of the Baptist mission, said, “I believe God himself 
infused into the mind of Carey that solicitude for the 
salvation of the heathen which cannot fairly be traced to 
any other source.” Certainly it is true that in private 
conversation, in his sermons, and at the ministers’ meet- 
ings from 1786 to 1791, Carey kept urging the duty of 
making active effort for the conversion of the heathen. 
He insisted that it was practical to perfect an organization 
for this purpose, and that he was ready to go in person on 
such a mission. His insistence was met with doubt, fear 
and hesitation by those most sympathetic, and with criti- 
cism by others who felt it was wild, fantastic and 
impossible. 


Sit Down, Younc Man 


At one of the ministers’ meetings Dr. Ryland, Sr., 
asked the younger ministers to suggest topics for dis- 
cussion. Whereupon Carey proposed that they discuss 
the topic, “Whether the command given to the Apostles 
to teach all was not binding on all succeeding ministers 
to the end of the world, seeing that the accompanying 
promise was of equal extent?” 
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Whether the oft-repeated response by the chairman: 
“Young man, sit down, you are an enthusiast. When 
God proposes to convert the heathen, he’ll do it without 
consulting you or me. Besides, there must first be an- 
other pentecostal gift of tongues,” is correct or not (and 
there is some doubt about it), this incident can be taken 
as an illuminating picture of the state of mind charac- 
teristic of the times. We can hardly attribute a harsh 
brusqueness to Dr. Ryland, for he was very fond of 
William Carey. At most he voiced only the well-nigh 
universally accepted extreme Calvinism of that day which 
emphasized the sovereignty of God to a degree that left 
practically no place for the exercise of the free will, and 
almost had the effect of relieving a man of responsibility 
for accepting or rejecting salvation in Christ. If God 
were going to do it all, then any man who could contem- 
plate taking any active part towards organizing for spread- 
ing the gospel might well be considered an enthusiast. 
Indeed, the man who attempted to break through the ada- 
mantine fatalistic Calvinism of that day into the courts of 
God’s reedeming love and forgiving grace might even be 
called an iconoclast. 

Carey was an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm was in- 
creasing every day. His reading of the life of David 
Brainerd, the stories of John Eliot’s work, the Moravian 
activities, and the deeper research into the state of the 
world and its need of the gospel, and the fervor from the 
evangelical preaching of Wesley and Whitefield that had 
stirred England for a half century, fanned the missionary 
fires that burned ever higher in his soul. 


CuipsTone, 1791 


. Came the associational meetings at Clipstone in 1791, 
when Sutcliff preached on “Jealousy for the Lord of 
Hosts” and Dr. Fuller upon the “Dangers of Delay.” 
These sermons produced a profound impression. Their 
missionary implications were strong and gave impetus, if 
not specific endorsement, to Carey’s contention. The 
leaven was working in the hearts of some of his closest 
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friends. In the after discussion, Carey urged again the 
taking of immediate action, but they hesitated, and the 
most they would do was to call for the publication of the 
Enquiry. 


THE ENQUIRY 


Dr. George Smith, one of Carey’s best biographers, esti- 
mated this “Enquiry” as being the “first and still greatest 
missionary treatise in the English language.” Carey had 
this pamphlet in his mind and heart for several years, and 
no doubt often used in his conversations and sermons the 
arguments it contained. As far back as 1783, when 
he visited Bristol, he discussed with his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Potts, who had become enriched by trading in 
New Orleans, La., the contents of what he had in mind 
to write. His friend urged Carey to complete and pub- 
lish the pamphlet, and contributed 10 pounds to be used 
towards this end. The work was not given to the press 
until after the Clipstone meeting in 1791. Even then it 
was not read to all assembled at this meeting, but had 
been read at a previous meeting to a selected company of 
ministers, who were so impressed by it that they called 
for its publication. Its full title was: “An Enquiry into 
the Obligations of Christians to use means for the Con- 
version of the Heathens in which the religious state of the 
different nations of the world, the success of former under- 
takings, and the practicability of further undertaking are 
considered.” This significant document calls for a brief 
review. It has five divisions. 


Oucut WE Be MIssIONARY? 


The first inquiry is, “Whether the commission given 
by our Lord to his disciples be not still binding on us.” 
His affirmative answer to this is direct, practical, con- 
vincing. If we restrict the Commission to apostolic days, 
we must also restrict the command to baptize to the same 
time, and the promise of the divine presence in this work 
must be so limited; but this is worded in such a manner 
as expressly precludes such an idea. “Lo, I am with you 
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to the end of the world.’”’ In short, if you take the “go” 
out of the Commission, you must take out the “baptize,” 
and lose the promise of his presence, for all were spoken in 
the same breath. 

To the objection “that we have work enough at home, 
without going into other countries,’ Carey replied: ‘That 
there are thousands in our own land as far from God as 
possible, I readily grant, and that this ought to excite us 
to tenfold diligence in our work, and in attempts to spread 
divine knowledge amongst them, is a certain fact ; but that 
it ought to supersede all attempts to spread the gospel 
in foreign parts seems to want proof. Our own country- 
men have the means of grace, and may attend on the 
word preached if they choose to. They have the means 
of knowing the truth, and faithful ministers are placed in 
almost every part of the land, whose spheres of action 
might be much extended if their congregations were but 
more hearty and active in the cause. But with them the 
case is widely different, who have no Bible, no written 
language (which many of them have not), no ministers, 
no good civil government, nor any of those advantages 
which we have. Pity, therefore, humanity, and much 
more Christianity, call loudly for every possible exertion 
to introduce the gospel amongst them.” 


Dots Gop APPROVE MisstonARy WorK? 


The second section contains a short review of former 
undertakings for the conversion of the heathen, and 
shows how God has set his approval on missionary ven- 
turings in the past. Chapters I and II of this volume 
cover the same ground, and Carey’s specific treatment need 
not be reproduced. 


DorEs THE WorxLD NEED MIssIons? 


The third section, of 28 pages, makes ‘““A Survey of the 
Present State of the World,’ wherein the world’s needs 
bleed before us. Most of the space is taken up with 
statistical tables in which Carey gives the size, population 
and religious condition of the countries of the whole 
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world. He concludes that the inhabitants of the world are 
731 millions, 420 millions of whom are pagans, 130 mil- 
lions Mohammedans, 100 millions Catholics, 44 millions 
Protestants, 30 millions Greek and Armenian Catholics, 
and perhaps 7 millions Jews. 

While the attempts to spread the gospel after apostolic 
times have met with considerable success, yet a great 
portion of mankind are “living in the darkness of heathen- 
ism.” These “other sheep” are on God’s heart, and they 
ought to be on ours. We could do vastly more “if the 
whole body of Christians entered heartily into the spirit 
of the divine command on this subject.” We have clogged 
up the efforts because “some think little about it, others 
are unacquainted with the state of the world, and others 
love their wealth better than the souls of their fellow men.” 

He says: “It must undoubtedly strike every considerate 
mind what a vast proportion of the sons of Adam there 
are, who yet remain in the most deplorable state of heathen 
darkness, without any means of knowing the true God 
except what are afforded them by the works of nature, 
and utterly destitute of the knowledge of the gospel of 
Christ, or of any means of obtaining it.” ... “All of these 
things are loud calls to Christians, and especially to min- 
isters, to exert themselves to the utmost in their several 
spheres of action, and try to enlarge them as much as 
possible.” 


CAN THE DIFFICULTIES BE MET? 


“The practicability of something being done more than 
what is being done for the conversion of the heathen” is 
elucidated in Section 4. He brushes aside with noble 
Christian courage fear of difficulties that may present 
themselves from the distance of the heathen from us, 
their barbarous and savage manner of living, the danger 
of being killed by them, the difficulty of procuring the 
necessaries of life, or the unintelligibleness of their lan- 
guage. His flaming soul rises undaunted in the face of 
these challenging ‘impediments.’ | 

“It was no objection to the apostles and their succes- 
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sors, who went among the barbarous Germans and Gauls, 
and still more barbarous Britons! They did not wait for 
the ancient inhabitants of these countries to be civilized 
before they could be Christianized, but went simply with 
the doctrine of the cross; and Tertullian could boast that 
‘Those parts of Britain which were proof against the 
Roman armies, were conquered by the gospel of Christ.’ 
It was no objection to an Eliot, or a Brainerd, in later 
times. They went forth, and encountered every difficulty 
of the kind, and found that a cordial reception of the gos- 
pel produced those happy effects which the longest inter- 
course with Europeans without it could never accomplish. 
It is no objection to commercial men. It only requires 
that we should have as much love for the souls of our 
fellow-creatures, and fellow-sinners, as they have for the 
profits arising from a few otter skins, and all these 
difficulties would be easily surmounted. 

“After all, the uncivilized state of the heathen, instead 
of affording an objection against preaching the gospel to 
them, ought to furnish an argument for it.” 


Tue PLAN or ACTION 


In the fifth and closing section he makes a searching 
“Inquiry into the duty of Christians in general, and what 
means ought to be used in order to promote this task.” 


In the previous sections he has forcefully demonstrated 
that the Commission is still binding, and that the blessing 
of God rested on mission operations, not only during but 
after apostolic days. He has shown the sad state of the 
world in its spiritual need, and that it is practicable to 
engage in Christian effort in its behalf in spite of all 
difficulties. Now he proves it to be the duty of all to take 
part in world evangelization, and presents a plan for as- 
sociated effort which has since been used with wonderful 
success by all denominations. We give his scheme as far 
as possible in his own words. He lays all of us under 
constraint to pray, plan and pay for the all-comprehending 
Commission to preach the gospel to the whole world. We 
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must pray, but we need to support our prayers by adequate 
plans, and pay the cost of the enterprise. 

“Tf the prophecies concerning the increase of Christ’s 
kingdom be true, and if what has been advanced con- 
cerning the commission given by him to his disciples being 
obligatory on us, be just, it must be inferred that all 
Christians ought heartily to concur with God in promoting 
his glorious designs, for ‘he that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit.’ 

“One of the first and most important of those duties 
which are incumbent upon us, is fervent and united prayer. 
However the influence of the Holy Spirit may be set at 
naught, and run down by man, it will be found upon trial, 
that all means which we can use, without it, will be in- 
effectual. If a temple is raised for God in the heathen 
world, it will not be by might, nor by power, nor by the 
authority of the magistrate, or the eloquence of the orator, 
‘but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’ We must, 
therefore, be in real earnest in supplicating his blessings 
upon our labors. 


“The most glorious works of grace that have ever taken 
place have been in answer to prayer; and it is in this way 
we have the greatest reason to suppose, that the glorious 
outpouring of the Spirit, which we expect at last, will be 
bestowed. 


“We must not be contented, however, with praying, 
without exerting ourselves in the use of means for the 
obtaining of those things we pray for. Were the children 
of light but as wise in their generation as the children of 
this world, they would stretch every nerve to gain so 
glorious a prize, nor ever imagine that it was to be obtained 
in any other way. 

“Suppose a company of serious Christians, ministers 
and private persons, were to form themselves into a so- 
ciety, and make a number of rules respecting the regula- 
tion of the plan, and the persons who are to be employed 
as missionaries, the means of defraying the expense, etc. 
This society must consist of persons whose hearts are in 
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the work, men of serious religion and possessing a spirit 
of perseverance. 

“Tf there is any reason for me to hope that I shall have 
any influence upon any of my brethren, and fellow Chris- 
tians, probably it may be more especially amongst them 
of my own denomination. I would therefore propose that 
such a society and committee should be formed amongst 
the particular Baptist denomination. 


“In respect to contributions for defraying the expenses, 
money will doubtless be wanting; and suppose the rich 
were to embark a portion of that wealth over which God 
has made them stewards, in this important undertaking, 
perhaps there are few ways that would turn to better 
account at last. Nor ought it to be confined to the rich; 
if persons in more moderate circumstances were to devote 
a portion, suppose a tenth, of their annual increase to the 
Lord, it would not only correspond with the practice of the 
Israelites, who lived under the Mosaic economy, but of 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, before that 
dispensation commenced. Many of our most eminent 
forefathers amongst the Puritans followed that practice; 
and if that were but attended to now, there would not 
only be enough to support the ministry of the gospel at 
home, and to encourage village preaching in our respective 
neighborhoods, but to defray the expenses of carrying the 
gospel into the heathen world. 

“What a treasure, what a harvest must await such 
characters as Paul, and Eliot, and Brainerd, and others, 
who have given themselves wholly to the work of the 
Lord. What a heaven will it be to see the many myriads 
of poor heathen, of Britons amongst the rest, who by 
their labors have been brought to the knowledge of God. 
Surely a ‘crown of rejoicing’ like this is worth aspiring 
to. Surely it is worth while to lay ourselves out with 
all our might in promoting the cause, and kingdom of 
Christ.” 


THE IMMORTAL SERMON 
Another year rolls by, and the time comes for the meet- 
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ing of the association at Northampton in May, 1792. 
Carey is the preacher. During the year, with the “En- 
quiry” in print, he was able to do effective cultivation of 
sentiment in favor of his suggested plan. He came to 
the pulpit aflame with his message. His text was Isa. 
54: 2, 3: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations; spare not; 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes. For thou 
shall spread abroad on the right hand and on the left; and 
thy seed shall possess the nations, and make the desolate 
cities to be inhabited.”’ 


The forever memorable divisions of this discourse were, 
“Expect great things from God; Undertake great things 
for God.” In this watchword of modern missions he 
challenged the faith and measured the extent of the ven- 
turings of Christendom. His impassioned soul, stirred by 
the sentiment pent up in it during the last eight years, 
swept all barriers away from the spiritual vision of the 
people. Dr. Ryland said: “If all the people had lifted up 
their voice and wept as the Children of Israel did at 
Bochim (Judges 2), I should not have wondered at the 
effect. It would have only seemed proportionate to the 
cause, so clearly did he prove the criminality of our 
supineness in the cause of God.” 

But even now they hesitated. They were keenly aware 
of their inexperience, their feebleness in numbers, their 
interior rural isolation. After weighing the matter over- 
night and discussing it for some time the next morning, 
to Carey’s utter disappointment they were about to ad- 
journ without committing themselves to decisive action. 
Unable to restrain himself longer, Carey grasped Dr. 
Fuller by the arm and inquired, “Are you after all going 
again to do nothing?’ Under the force of that appeal, 
Dr. Fuller shook himself together and committed him- 
self irrevocably to his friend and to God. Carey in effect 
pushed him across the line of indecision. It was a com- 
plete commitment, too, for Fuller never faltered in his 
support during the coming years. Immediately the asso- 
ciation passed the motion offered by Dr. Fuller, “That a 
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plan be perfected against the next ministers’ meeting at 
Kettering, for forming a Baptist Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Heathen.” 

We must not get the impression that Carey was the 
only one in the Northamptonshire Association who be- 
lieved in missions to the heathen, or that his immortal 
sermon of itself gave birth to the organization of the first 
modern missionary society. As a result of the praying, 
the preaching, the discussions by that remarkable group 
of Baptist ministers in central England led by the great 
Fuller, pastor at Northampton, the wise Sutcliff of Olney, 
the scholarly Ryland, president of the Baptist College at 
Bristol, the “seraphic’’ Pearce, pastor at Birmingham, and 
the venturous Carey, there had developed a conviction of 
worldwide responsibility that made possible both Carey’s 
sermon and the action taken by the association in response 
to it. 

Herein lies the peculiar distinction of what Carey did. 
He led these kindred spirits to associate themselves to- 
gether for the support of a practical method of carrying 
out the obligations of the Commission. This association 
lifted missionary effort above the weakness of individual 
enterprises, and also above the uncertainties and the 
mixed motives of state-fostered missions. This is the 
genius of modern missions. 


First MopEernN MISSIONARY SOCIETY FORMED 


October 2, 1792, was one of the most eventful days in 
missionary history. The ministers’ meeting convened at 
Kettering, and after the usual sermons, preached this time 
by Drs. Ryland and Pearce, the twelve ministers ad- 
journed to the widow Beeby Wallis’ home, for the usual 
hospitable entertainment affored by that noble household. 
After some discussion, Carey read to these ministers ex- 
tracts from the “Periodical Accounts,” published by the 
Moravians. He enthused them with these narrations of 
missionary successes and said: “See what the Moravians 
are doing, some of them British like ourselves, and many 
only artisan and poor. Can’t we British Baptists at least 
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attempt something in fealty to the same Lord?’ Under 
the spell of his pleading, they passed a resolution which 
launched Christendom upon the Spirit-inspired modern 
missionary adventure. 

“At the ministers’ meeting at Kettering, October 2, 
1792, after the public services of the day were ended, the 
ministers retired to consult farther on the matter, and to 
lay a foundation at least for a society, when the following 
resolutions were proposed, and unanimously agreed to: 

“1. Desirous of making an effort for the propagation 
of the gospel among the heathen, agreeably to what is 
recommended in brother Carey’s late publication on that 
subject, we, whose names appear to the subsequent sub- 
scription, do solemnly agree to act in society together for 
that purpose. 

“2. As in the present divided state of Christendom, it 
seems that each denomination, by exerting itself sepa- 
rately, is most likely to accomplish the great ends of a 
mission, it is agreed that this society be called, The Par- 
ticular (Calvinistic) Baptist Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen. 

“3. As such an undertaking must needs be attended 
with expense, we agree immediately to open a subscrip- 
tion for the above purpose, and to recommend it to 
others. 

“4. Every person who shall subscribe ten pounds at 
once, or ten shillings and sixpence annually, shall be 
considered a member of the society. 

“5. That the Rev. John Ryland, Reynold Hogg, Wil- 
liam Carey, John Sutcliff, and Andrew Fuller, be ap- 
pointed a committee, three of whom shall be empowered 
to act, in carrying into effect the purposes of this society. 

“6. That the Rev. Reynold Hogg be appointed treasurer, 
and the Rev. Andrew Fuller secretary. 

“7. Dhat the subscriptions be paid in at the Northampton 
Ministers’ meeting, October 31, 1792, at which time the 
subject shall be considered more particularly by the 
committee, and other subscribers who may be present. 

“Signed, John Ryland, Reynold Hogg, John Sutcliff, 
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Andrew Fuller, Abraham Greenwood, Edward Sherman, 
Joshua Burton, Samuel Pearce, Thomas Blundel, William 
Heighton, John Eayres, Joseph Timms, Anon; whose 
subscriptions in all amounted to £13:2:6.” 


It will be noticed that Carey’s name does not appear in 
the list of subscribers. He did make a subscription, but 
since the specific amount he promised could not be named, 
his subscription is not recorded among those who gave 
definite sums. He had already pledged to give the total 
amount he received from the sale of the “Enquiry.” This 
was a generous sum, for he received at. the Kettering 
meeting alone one pound from the sale of his pamphlet. 


The last subscription for 10 shillings, 6 pence, recorded 
in that united subscription, was entered after “Anon.” 
The subscriber was a young student who was supplying 
the “College Lane” pulpit and did not wish his name 
known. This modest young man was Rev. William 
Staughton, who afterward filled such a conspicuous place 
in American Baptist missionary life. At Kettering the 
Lord was cradling a leader for the strenuous days when 
Judson and Rice would give their unexpected challenge 
to American Baptists. 


SEEKING VOLUNTEERS 


The Society, under its great Secretary, Andrew Fuller, 
began at once to execute its task. Many questions came up 
for solution. One of these was the selection of the fields 
in which they would operate, and another was the selec- 
tion of missionaries. Carey all along had said he was 
willing to go as missionary if a society should be formed. 

While the society was deliberating, there came upon 
the horizon Dr. John Thomas, who had gone to India as a 
ship’s surgeon. He had become interested in the people, 
had preached to them, and was back at home now seeking 
a fellow-laborer who would go to India for evangelizing 
purposes. The society and Thomas established communi- 
cation, with the result that he was appointed as its first 
missionary. Some one else was needed, so Carey volun- 
teered and was appointed. The coming of Dr. Thomas 
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upon the scene had the effect of diverting the attention of 
the society from the Pacific Islands, and caused Carey to 
give up his long-cherished wish for service in the South 
Sea Islands. He yielded himself joyfully for missionary 
effort in India. Nor did he ever doubt that the Lord had, 
through Dr. Thomas, changed the course of his life. 


MysTERIOUS THWARTINGS 


In the crowning hour when he received appointment by 
the Foreign Mission Society which he had been instru- 
mental in bringing into life in the face of entrenched 
indifference and prejudice, Carey was to meet the severest 
trial of his courage and devotion. Mrs. Carey was op- 
posed to his going. Because of his delicate health, she 
did not believe he could endure the climate of India. She 
was sure she could not. Besides, she was within a short 
time to become a mother, their fourth child, and there- 
fore could not sail now. She was a homebody. She had 
lived in a very circumscribed circle through all her life. 
She was practically without education. Her decision was 
that she could not go to India with him, but would stay 
at home with the children and let him go alone. Finally 
she consented for him to take along Felix, their eight-year- 
old boy. This consent was a gesture of her genuine love 
for him. 


Mrs. Carey’s refusal to go was a crushing blow to Carey, 
for he was devoted to his wife and children, but he had 
set his hand to the plough in the cause of the Lord, and 
felt he must go forward at whatever sacrifice. He hoped 
he could go to India, build a home, and after three years 
return to England for Mrs. Carey and the children. So, 
with the brave little Felix, he fared forth for his distant 
field. 


Reaching London, they found it impossible to secure 
permission to sail for India. The East India Trading 
Company’s charter was being revised by Parliament, and 
the situation was so tense that the Company would not 
grant the desired permission. Eventually, through the 
activity of Dr. Thomas, they secured passage on the steam- 
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ship Earl of Oxford, under the command of Captain 
White, on whose vessel Dr. Thomas had sailed as ship 
surgeon twice before. They sailed April 4, 1793. Ina 
short time they reached the Isle of Wight, where they were 
delayed six weeks waiting convoy for their vessel. When 
the convoy came and they were about ready to sail, orders 
were received by the ship captain that he could not pro- 
ceed with the passengers he had aboard without risking 
the loss of his command. Carey and Thomas and Felix 
were put ashore, boot and baggage. 

Imagine those men and the little boy standing on the 
shore watching their ship sail away under the convoy 
for which they had waited so long. The government had 
provided safe conduct for the Earl of Oxford. Where 
was the convoy for these stranded missionaries? Had 
their Lord and Leader forsaken them? It was a bitter 
experience. 


Tue CLoups BREAK 


They returned to London. Serious problems presented 
themselves for solution. They had to secure passage on 
another boat, and, if possible, to secure the consent of 
Mrs. Carey to accompany them. 

After anxious consultation, Mrs. Carey, her new baby 
now being a month old, agreed to go, provided her sister, 
Catherine Plackett, would accompany them. This made 
Carey ecstatically happy, and disclosed to him the 
providence behind their delay. 

They found passage on a Danish vessel. It being 
Danish made it unnecessary for them to get a permit from 
the Trading Company. 

But where were they to find enough money to pay pas- 
sage for eight people—Dr. Thomas, Mrs. Carey’s sister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey and four children? They had only 
about half enough. The tickets cost £100 for an adult, 
£50 for a child, £25 for an attendant. To solve this 
difficulty, Dr. Thomas proposed to Mrs. Carey’s sister 
that she go as servant to her sister, and he would go as 
servant to Dr. Carey. She readily assented to the proposi- 
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tion. They volunteered to go as servants without regular 
cabin, and agreed to eat the fare of the ship’s servants. 
Fitting it was to have the modern missionary enterprise 
begin its venture in the halo of such beautiful unselfish- 
ness. It may be said in behalf of the shipping company 
that when they heard the story of what Dr. Thomas pro- 
posed, they met it in the same spirit, and shipped the whole 
party in comfortable cabins. 

On June 13, 1793, the party set sail on the Kron Prin- 
cessa from Dover. No wonder Carey could write in his 
diary: “This has been a day of gladness to my soul. I 
was returned that I might take all of my family with me 
and enjoy all the blessings which I had surrendered to God. 
This Ebenezer I raise.”’ 


WITHOUT THE CAMP 


When the missionaries arrived in India, they found it 
impossible to live in Calcutta, because the East India 
Company would not allow missionaries to live within the 
limits of their influence. Carey’s party found asylum in 
Serampore, the Danish colony 13 miles up the Hoogli 
river above Calcutta. How similar was this to the experi- 
ence he had when he was converted. Once more the pas- 
sage in Hebrews 13: 13 fitted his case with remarkable 
aptness: “Let us go out unto him without the camp, bear- 
ing his reproach.” He crossed the outermost barriers, out 
beyond the protecting zegis of his own country’s flag, out 
beyond the unholy alliance between State and Church, 

“out unto him.” 

Behind him was a small group of poor and obscure 
brethren in England. How could they be expected to sup- 
port such an undertaking? They did not possess might 
or power. ‘They did possess the Spirit of God, and that 
was sufficient support for this unparalleled adventure. 

It is not our purpose to follow the details of the marvel- 
ous missionary career of William Carey. He lived a 
notable life in India, viewed from whatever angle. He 
was an eminent scientist, a distinguished college professor. 
He was one of the foremost linguists of the world. Asa 
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translator of the Bible into many tongues, he has no su- 
perior. Without weakening the statement by the use of 
an adjective, we point out that he translated or supervised 
the translation of the Bible into thirty-six languages and 
dialects. 


We have tried to point to the main tides that wrought 
in him and those associated with him to produce the first 
voluntary society for the propagation of the gospel in 
heathen lands, which became the forerunner and model 
for the great number of similar societies which have char- 
acterized modern missionary effort. 


These forces were prayer, enlightenment, and the Holy 
Spirit—the identical forces which wrought so mightily at 
Pentecost and in the early churches, and which will again 
enrich our spiritual poverty and send us out for a more 
worthy undertaking to meet vaster needs than existed 
even in Carey’s day. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AMERICAN BAPTISTS ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


. Pre-Baptist Beginnings in America 


(1) A missionary mother 

(2) Samuel John Mills, Jr., student founder of Foreign 
Missions in America. 

(3) The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions comes in to being, 1810 

(4) First missionaries sail 


. Providence leads Baptists to begin 


(1) Judson and Rice become Baptists 

(2) Challenged from India 

(3) The Judsons led through difficulties to Burma 

(4) Rice returns to arouse and organize American Baptists 


. The denomination unites in the Triennial convention 
. Rice’s indefatigable, sacrificial labors 
. Widening plans 


(1) Domestic missions 

(2) Enter Africa 

(3) Columbian College, and other educational and publication 
work 


. The course of events in Burma 


(1) Difficult early experiences and heroism 
(2) Mrs. Judson’s visit to America 

(3) Translation of New Testament 

(4) Tragic sufferings 

(5) Boardman and other recruits 

(6) The Karens 


. Widening opportunities accepted by growing denomination 


A BEAUTIFUL BEGINNING 


Searching for the beginning of modern foreign mission 
activity in America, we find ourselves halted before a 
mother bending over a baby in her lap, and hear her say, 
“T have consecrated this child to the service of God as 
a missionary.” 

In his childhood years, this boy heard often from the 
lips of his devoted mother thrilling stories of missionaries 
Eliot, Brainerd and others. One day he overheard the 
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remark just quoted, and it made a lasting, directing im- 
pression upon his heart. We are not a bit surprised to 
hear this boy say in the presence of his father, that “he 
could not conceive of any course of life in which to pass 
the rest of his days that would prove so pleasant as to 
go and communicate the gospel of salvation to the poor 
heathen.” 

That baby boy was Samuel J. Mills, Jr., who was born 
in Torringford, Conn., April 21, 1783. He entered Wil- 
liams College in Massachusetts early in 1806.. A power- 
ful revival moved the college. —Ttwo weekly student prayer 
meetings were inaugurated in which Mills was the leader. 
One of these usually met in a thick grove off “Sloan’s 
Meadow.” Ona hot August day in 1806 Mills with four 
others went for this meeting. A storm drove them to 
refuge under a haystack. There in prayerful considera- 
tion of the needs and duties and difficulties of Foreign 
Missions and of their own relation to these, four of the 
five dedicated themselves to this cause, expressing their 
determination in the courageous and adventurous phrase, 
“We can do it if we will.” The other three were James 
Richards, Francis L. Robins, Byram Green. The fifth 
drew back and would not join the volunteers. 


THe Winp BLowEtH WHERE IT LISTETH 


The Spirit of God was evidently impressing more than 
one with this privilege of venturing to the ends of the earth 
with his message. However, Mills was the leading spirit. 
His mind directed into practical efforts the impulses many 
others were feeling. | 

It was not long (1808) before a group of students led 
by Mills formed a society called “The Brethren,” the ob- 
ject of which was “to effect in the persons of its members 
a mission or missions to the heathen.” This Society, 
secret in its deliberations, was very active in its efforts to 
quicken the spiritual life in the churches round about and 
in the colleges. 

Mills and others of the founders entered Andover Semi- 
nary in 1810, where they were joined by kindred spirits 
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from other institutions, notably Adoniram Judson from 
Brown University, Samuel Newell from Harvard, and 
Samuel Nott from Union College. 


After a time the fervent, devoted Judson took the leader- 
ship, because, his natural ability came to the fore, and Mills 
dropped to second although a still influential place. 


AMERICAN BoARD FORMED 


At the June, 1810, meeting of the General Association 
of Massachusetts, Adoniram Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, 
Jr., Samuel J. Mills, and Samuel Newell, four of these 
Andover students, presented the following paper written 
by Judson: 

“The undersigned members of the Divinity College, re- 
spectfully request the attention of their reverend fathers, 
convened in the General Association of Bradford, to the 
following statement and inquiries. 

“They beg leave to state that their minds have long been 
impressed with the duty and importance of personally 
attempting a mission to the heathen; that the impressions 
on their minds have induced a serious, and, they trust, a 
prayerful consideration of the subject in its various atti- 
tudes, particularly in relation to the probable success, and 
the difficulties attending such an attempt; and that, after 
examining all the information which they can obtain, they 
consider themselves as devoted to this work for life, when- 
ever God, in his providence, shall open the way. 

“They now offer the following inquiries, on which they 
solicit the opinion and advice of this Association. Wheth- 
er, with their present views and feelings, they ought to 
renounce the object of missions, as either visionary or im- 
practicable; if not, whether they ought to direct their at- 
tention to the eastern or western world; whether they 
may expect patronage and support from a missionary so- 
ciety in this country or must commit themselves to the 
direction of a European society; and what preparatory 
measures they ought to take previous to actual engage- 
ment. 

“The undersigned, feeling their youth and inexperience, 
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look up to their fathers in the church, and respectfully 
solicit their advice, direction, and prayers. 
“Adoniram Judson, Jr., 
“Samuel Nott, Jr., 
“Samuel J. Mills, 
“Samuel Newell.” 

The names of James Richard and Luther Rice were 
originally signed to this document, but had been taken off 
for fear of discouraging the Association by having too 
many candidates present themselves. 

To this petition the Association responded favorably, 
and formed on June 29, 1810, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the first foreign 
mission board to be organized on Anserican soil. 


JUDSON AND OTHERS SAIL 


It was the 19th of February, 1812, before Judson and 
Newell and their wives sailed from Salem, Mass., on the 
brigantine, Caravan. On the 24th day of February, 1812, 
Messrs. Hall and Nott, and their wives and Luther Rice, 
sailed from Philadelphia on the Harmony. Both of these 
vessels were bound for Calcutta, India. 

The decision to send these missionaries was reached 
on the 27th of January, 1812. Time was short enough 
in which the missionaries could complete their prepara- 
tions for sailing, but Luther Rice was put under a special 
strain. Money was in hand to defray the expenses of all 
but Rice, and he was given the privilege of going, pro- 
vided he could raise the money in about two weeks to 
defray his expenses. He put out for Philadelphia on 
faith, and by the display of those gifts which appeared in 
him so remarkably in later years, he raised the money 
chiefly in Philadelphia and neighborhood, and was ready 
on time to sail. 


SAMUEL J. MILLs 


It may appear strange that the name of Samuel J. Mills 
is not in the list of the new missionaries, but it must be 
said of him that he concluded that he was better fitted to 
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work in behalf of missions in the homeland. He certainly 
rendered a remarkable service along this line. He pos- 
sessed peculiar gifts for inspiring others to definite mis- 
sionary activity. Just as his mind gave practical direction 
to the students in Williams College, and perhaps gave birth 
to the idea of the organization of the American Board, 
so he led in other movements. He raised much money for 
the support of missions. He made journeys to the south- 
western portion of the United States in behalf of missions 
on the frontier. He was largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing the American Bible Society, the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the African Colonization Society. It was 
on his return voyage from a visit of exploration in Africa 
in behalf of the Colonization Society, that he died of fever 
which he contracted in Africa. He died May 22, 1818, 
and was buried at sea. Few men have done more for the 
conversion of the world. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON 


The most outstanding character in the group of the 
first foreign missionaries ever sent out from America was 
Adoniram Judson. He was born in Malden, Mass., Aug. 
9, 1788, the son of a Congregational minister. His home 
was a cultured, thoroughly Christian one, though perhaps 
a bit austere. He was a precocious student, and very ener- 
getic in his habits. At the age of nineteen he graduated at 
Brown University. He taught for a few months, and then 
started upon a sight-seeing trip through the northern por- 
tion of the country: He went as far as New York City. 
It was on this journey that the question of personal re- 
ligion was impressed vividly upon his mind by the circum- 
stance of a friend of his who had encouraged him in 
infidelity, dying in an adjoining room to his own in the 
hotel. This occurrence so sobered Judson that he gave 
up his journey and likewise the infidel ideas he had been 
harboring. He recognized the truth of Christianity, but 
did not make his profession of it at once. He entered 
Andover Seminary in September, 1808, by special favor, 
for he was not a candidate for the ministry nor was he 
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even a professor of Christianity. On the 28th of May, 
1809, at the age of 21, he united with his father’s church 
at Plymouth, and was henceforth wholly committed to 
God as a minister of his gospel. 


Purposes DEEPEN 


In the fall of 1809 he began to consider the subject of 
Foreign Missions. He was profoundly influenced by read- 
ing the famous sermon by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
sometime chaplain in India of the British East India 
Company, entitled, “The Star in the East,’ Matt. 2: 2. 
This sermon described the progress of the gospel in India 
and the labors of some of the missionaries there. It set 
Judson’s heart aflame with a passion that could be satis- 
fied only by his personal effort in those needy fields. Re- 
ferring to the band of Andover students mentioned above, 
Judson said: “When we all met at the same seminary, and 
came to a mutual understanding on the ground of for- 
eign missions and missions for life, the subject assumed 
in our minds, such an overwhelming importance, and awful 
solemnity, as bound us to one another, and to our purpose 
more firmly than ever. How evident it is, that the Spirit 
of God had been operating in different places and upon 
different individuals, preparing the way for those move- 
ments which have since pervaded the American churches, 
and will continue to increase, until the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his | 
anointed.” 


Jupson BEcoMEsS A BAPTIST 


Upon their voyage to India, Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
studied the subject of baptism and becoming convinced 
that the Baptist position was the scriptural one, experi- 
enced a revolutionary change in their views. 

Soon after his baptism in Calcutta by Mr. Ward of the 
English Baptist Mission on Sept. 6, 1812, Mr. Judson 
preached a sermon on baptism, in the preface to which he 
says: “The author of the following discourse was, by edu- 
cation and profession, a Pedo-Baptist. During his pas- 
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sage from America to India, in the spring of 1812, he 
began to doubt the truth of his former sentiments. After 
his arrival, and before he communicated the exercises of 
his mind to any of the Baptist denomination, he became 
convinced that the immersion of a professing believer into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is the only Christian baptism.” 


LuTHER Rick CHANGES VIEWS 


While on his voyage out, Luther Rice also gave some 
study to the subject of baptism, but he was not convinced 
as has sometimes been asserted. Rice himself tells us 
about how the change came to his views. “On reaching 
Calcutta, I was surprised, and sorry to learn, that Brother 
Judson, as I immediately apprehended, from his conver- 
sation, and as proved true, in fact, was nearly prepared to 
declare himself a Baptist; and though this of itself could 
neither augment nor diminish the difficulty which was 
forming in my own mind, yet it contributed, perhaps, to 
make that difficulty more distinctly and painfully percep- 
tible to myself, and to strengthen the purpose of bestow- 
ing upon the subject a serious reconsideration, as soon as 
circumstances should allow. But as my health had been 
considerably reduced during the latter part of my voyage, 
it was unavoidable to postpone this purpose for a while, 
though the subject began to create some degree of 
uneasiness in my mind.” 

Dr. Carey said, “Mr. Rice was thought to be the most 
obstinate Pedo-Baptist, among the missionaries.” 

Rice was baptized by Mr. Ward on Nov. 1, 1812. 


Jupson AND RicE CHALLENGE AMERICAN BAPTISTS 


The coming of Judson and Rice into the Baptist fold 
produced a sensation amongst Christian people all over 
the world, especially in America, and still more particu- 
larly among the Baptists of America. Judson and Rice 
wrote at once to the Congregational Board and apprised 
it of their change in views, and made amends as far as 
possible for the awkward situation and chagrin their act 
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inevitably created within that Board. The American 
Board of Commissioners expressed candidly its disappoint- 
ment over the turn in events, but when we take into con- 
sideration all the facts, the incident was passed over with 
as little unpleasantness and bitterness as could be expected. 

At the same time the missionaries wrote to the Baptists 
of America through Dr. Baldwin, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. In this letter Mr. Judson 
said, “Should there be formed a Baptist Society for the 
support of a mission in these parts, I should be ready to 
consider myself their missionary.” This challenge fol- 
lowing so closely the announcement of the acceptance of 
the Baptist position, was most dramatically inspiring, and 
could meet with only one response. To be sure, it was 
most gratifying to the Baptists to have their views so 
strikingly confirmed. But there was far more in the 
news than an appeal to their even justifiable pride. Here 
were three finely trained missionaries stranded in a far- 
away land, refusing courageously to give up their ad- 
vanced position on the front lines, and calling for support. 
Such courage and devotion must be met by a like spirit. 
There was in the situation every element to thrill and in- 
spire. The denomination in America has never gotten 
over the awakening impulses of those days. May it never. 

Upon the receipt of the letter from Mr. Judson, Dr. 
Baldwin invited to his home several of the ministers in 
Massachusetts. They had heard the electrifying news, 
and responded heartily to the indubitable indications of 
Providence by organizing a “Baptist Society for propa- 
gating the gospel in India and other parts.” They also 
gave assurance to Mr. Judson that he would be supported. 


CLosED Doors 


Just as Paul was guided across Asia Minor by the 
closing of doors into which he desired to enter, so Judson 
and Rice had the doors into India closed to them and the 
way into Burma opened. This is often the method of 
providential leading, and if it is found to be God’s way, 
it is just as good as any other. No doubt if we kept this 
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fact in mind, we should the more often discern the guid- 
ing hand of God. He must be permitted to guide us, even 
though in doing so he must close doors in our faces. 

The East India Trading Company, which held regal 
prerogatives in India, sent Carey and Thomas out of Cal- 
cutta, and God revealed to them the open door in Seram- 
pore, the Danish Settlement near by, where they could live 
and preach the gospel without molestation. Hardly had 
the American missionaries landed in Calcutta before they 
were informed by this same Trading Company that they 
could not live in India, and were ordered to return to 
America. 

It became necessary for Judson and Rice to seek en- 
trance into some country not under the domination of the 
East India Company. 

After delaying for three months, they received peremp- 
tory orders to sail for England on one of this Company’s 
boats. They learned about the same time of a ship ready 
to sail for the Isle of France. They hastily embarked 
under cover of the night without the usual clearance 
papers. The vessel was stopped two days later by orders 
from Calcutta, and the missionaries were compelled to dis- 
embark. They were detained a few days, and Mr. Judson 
finally received permission to proceed in the same vessel 
upon which they had left Calcutta. That was now seventy- 
five miles away, but by continuous rowing in a small boat 
for twenty-four hours the missionaries overtook the ship 
and re-embarked for the Isle of France. 

On this island, which is 400 miles east of Madagascar, 
the missionaries remained three months, still being op- 
posed by the East India Company. The Judsons next 
sailed for Madras, India, not yet knowing the field into 
which the Lord would direct them. In Madras the door 
slammed shut again. They found fresh evidences of the 
hostility of the East India Trading Company. The war 
between England and America having broken out, aug- 
mented the suspicion under which the Americans rested 
as possibly being American spies. Judson was hoping to 
find entrance to Penang on the Malay Peninsula. Sud- 
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denly he learned of a ship then lying in the Madras har- 
bor that was about to sail for Rangoon, Burma. At once 
he sought and secured passage to that port, where he laid 
the foundation for one of the greatest of all missionary 
adventures. 


Gop OPENS THE Door 


On the 14th of July, 1813, seventeen months after they 
had set sail for the Orient, and after a series of the most 
remarkable experiences that ever befell missionaries faring 
forth upon their adventure, they found rest for the soles 
of their feet in Burma, the country into which the provi- 
dence of God had directed them. What though they had 
heard the clanging of doors close to them in so many direc- 
tions, here in Rangoon they had found their Philippi; 
what though they had broken their association with the 
Halls and the Notts with whom they had been appointed, 
and with whom they sailed from home; what though they 
had severed their connections with the Board and friends 
who sent them out, and had joined themselves to a de- 
nomination about which they knew little and which knew 
even less of them, and also which did not even have an 
organization that might possibly support them, they did 
not propose to turn back. They would serve where God 
had evidently placed them. They appealed to their 
newly-adopted brethren. 


LutTHER Rice RETURNS TO AMERICA 


Luther Rice never saw Burma. While he and Adoni- 
ram Judson were yet in the Isle of France, they decided 
that Rice should return to America in order to arouse 
support for the new mission that was to be founded in the 
Far East. Where that mission was to be located, they 
did not know at the time it was decided that Rice should 
return to America. They were sure there was an opening 
somewhere. It was a sublime venture of faith to set out 
to build up support of a mission whose location had not 
yet been discovered. 

Rice set sail from the Isle of France for the United 
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States, coming by way of San Salvador, Central America, 
taking this roundabout course in order to avoid the Eng- 
lish cruisers that were scouring the seas for the purpose 
of preying upon American commerce. He arrived in the 
United States, September, 1813. He found a state of 
sympathetic interest upon his arrival, which made it 
possible to press effectively the claims of the newly 
founded mission. 


AMERICAN BAPTISTS RESPOND 


When the Society founded by Dr. Baldwin and others 
sent reassurance to Judson pledging support, they sug- 
gested to the English Society that the Judsons be con- 
nected with the Serampore Mission. The English breth- 
ren declined the proposal, and advised that a distinctively 
American mission society be formed for the support and 
management of the new enterprise. Other societies sim- 
ilar to the one formed in Boston sprang into existence 
quickly. When Rice arrived, he added fuel to the enthu- 
siasm by the reports he gave of the wonderful things that 
had taken place, and began that career of cultivating inter- 
est in missions that marked Luther Rice as one of the 
most powerful forces ever felt in the life of the Baptists 
of America. The Boston Society, now joined by repre- 
sentatives from the Haverhill and Salem Foreign Mission 
Societies, commissioned Rice to go especially to the Bap- 
tists of the middle and southern States in an effort to 
develop other mission societies which would co-operate 
with those already formed in the support of the mission 
in the East. 

The foreign missionary societies began to multiply. 
The “Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Virginia” 
was organized in Richmond, October 28, 1813; the Mis- 
sionary Society in Charleston, S. C., probably in Novem- 
ber in the same year; the “Philadelphia Baptist Society 
for Foreign Missions” in December ; and before the close 
of 1813, the “Savannah Baptist Society for Foreign Mis- 
sions,’ the “Beaufort, S. C., District Missionary Society 
for Foreign Missions,” and the “North Carolina Baptist 
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Society for Foreign Missions” came into existence. Mr. 
Rice organized twenty-five new societies and enlisted many 
more in the first year of his service after his return. 


FORMATION OF THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


It soon became apparent that a more general society 
must be founded. The question arose about the advis- 
ability of calling a representative convention for this pur- 
pose. In the interval, correspondence was conducted by 
Rice and others on this subject. The Philadelphia Soci- 
ety which had been formed by Rice issued a circular 
inviting attendance on such a meeting in Philadelphia. 

Accordingly on the 18th of May, 1814, there assembled 
in Philadelphia thirty-three delegates representing the mis- 
sionary societies and other religious bodies of the Baptist 
persuasion from eleven different states and from the 
District of Columbia. This Convention, small in numbers 
but weighty in influence, has the added significance of 
being the first national gathering of the Baptists of 
America for any purpose. 

Richard Furman, of Charleston, S. C., was chosen 
President. He was “perhaps the foremost Baptist in 
America.” ‘Thomas Baldwin, of Massachusetts, to whom 
Judson had written announcing his change of views, was 
chosen Secretary. 

We quote a portion of the historic constitution adopted 
by the Philadelphia Convention after six days of 
deliberation : 

“We, the delegates from Missionary Societies, and 
other religious bodies of the Baptist denomination, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, met in Convention, in the 
City of Philadelphia, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the benevolent intentions of our constituents, by 
organizing a plan for eliciting, combining, and directing 
the energies of the whole denomination in one sacred 
effort for sending the glad tidings of Salvation to the 
heathen, and to nations destitute of pure Gospel light, DO 
AGREE to the following rules as fundamental principles, 
viz. : 
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I. That this body shall be styled “THE GENERAL 
MISSIONARY CONVENTION OF THE BAPTIST 
. DENOMINATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 

II. That a Triennial Convention shall, hereafter, be 
held, consisting of Delegates, not exceeding two in num- 
ber, from each of the several Missionary Societies, and 
other religious bodies of the Baptist denomination, now 
existing, or which may hereafter be formed in the United 
States, and which shall each regularly contribute to the 
general Missionary Fund, a sum amounting at least to 
one hundred dollars per annum. 

III. That for the necessary transaction and dispatch 
of business, during the recess of the said Convention, 
there shall be a Board of twenty-one Commissioners, who 
shall be members of the said Societies, Churches, or other 
religious bodies aforesaid, triennially appointed by the 
said Convention, by ballot, to be called the “Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions for the United States.”’ 

The first meeting of the new Board was held May 24, 
1814, when Judson and Rice were appointed missionaries. 
The English Baptist Missionary Society was informed 
that the Board was ready to reimburse it for funds it had 
advanced to Mr. Judson. An examination of their re- 
sources revealed $4,000 was in the treasury, and that the 
Board could count upon an income of about $5,000 a year. 


LutTHER RIcE DETAINED IN AMERICA 


Although Luther Rice was appointed a full-fledged mis- 
sionary, he was asked by the Board to remain in the United 
States temporarily in order “to assist in originating soci- 
eties or institutions for carrying the missionary design 
into execution.” He threw himself into this work with 
consuming zeal and consummate skill. His flaming mes- 
sage kindled the missionary fires throughout the country 
north and south. At the time of his appointment he ex- 
pected to be on his way to Burma within six months, but 
from time to time he was detained, so essential did his 
presence seem to be for the development of the missionary 
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cause. He did not remain in America of his own will, 
but he submitted to the judgment of men whom he con- 
sidered wiser than himself. A committee, consisting of 
Dr. William Staughton, Richard Furman, and Jesse Mer- 
cer, recommended at the meeting of the Triennial Con- 
vention, 1817, that the committee was “‘united and decided 
in the opinion that it is not the duty of Mr. Rice as yet 
to depart for the Burman Empire.” Thereupon the Board 
resolved “unanimously that Brother Rice be continued 
agent of the Board in the United States.” 


ACTIVITIES OF LUTHER RICE 


We are amazed at his activity and the extent of his 
travels. We take the following from one of his reports 
to the Secretary of the Board: 


“Since the date of my letter of the 19th of June, 1816, 
I have traveled 6600 miles—in populous and in dreary 
portions of country—through wilderness and over rivers— 
in weariness, and painfulness, and fastings, and loneli- 
ness; but, not a moment has been lost for want of health; 
no painful calamity has fallen to my lot; no peril has 
closed upon me; nor has fear been permitted to prey on 
my spirits; nor even inquietude to disturb my peace. In- 
deed, constantly has the favorable countenance of society 
towards the great objects of the mission animated my — 
hopes, while thousands of condescending personal atten- 
tions and benefits to myself and the cause, have awakened 
emotions, which it is alike impossible to conceal, or to 
find terms sufficiently delicate and expressive to declare; 
and the fact, that although so large a portion of the whole 
time has been unavoidably taken up in passing from place 
to place, I have, besides many other aids and liberalities, 
received for the missionary object, in cash and subscrip- 
tion, more than $4,000, could not fail to create a confi- 
dence of success in the general concern, which nothing but 
a reverse, most unlikely to occur, can possibly destroy.” 

Wherever he went he was welcome. Few preachers 
have ever been more joyfully received, 
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WIDENING PLANS 


At the first Triennial Meeting held in Philadelphia in 
May, 1817, the General Missionary Convention, after re- 
counting the labors of the missionaries in Burma, and ex- 
pressing their gratitude to Messrs. Carey, Marshman and 
Ward of Serampore for their fraternal attention to our 
missionaries, decided to widen its activities in several 
directions. They decided to include domestic missions in 
their efforts, and appointed missionaries to labor among 
the Indians in the south and west. They replied favorably 
to a communication from the African Missionary Society 
of Richmond, Va., looking toward the opening of mission 
work in Africa. This determination eventuated in send- 
ing out Lott Carey and Colin Teague as missionaries to 
Africa, in January, 1821. Another act of great signifi- 
cance was the appointment of a committee to consider a 
communication from Dr. Richard Furman relative to the 
education of young men for the Christian ministry. The 
necessity of having an institution for the training of 
preachers and missionaries arose with the appearance of 
the foreign mission enterprise. Rice advocated such an 
institution from the very beginning. The decision to have 
a theological school was put into effect in the fall of 1818 
at Philadelphia, with Dr. Staughton as President and Rev. 
Ira Chase as Professor. 


CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


The denomination was encouraged by the success of 
the adventure. The appeal of Luther Rice was so effec- 
tive that within about two years he had secured a twenty- 
five-acre campus in Washington, D. C., upon which the 
denomination under his leadership erected buildings for 
the housing of not only a theological department but a 
collegiate department under the name of Columbian Col- 
lege. This College was opened Jan. 9, 1822. Dr. Staugh- 
ton was President. He had been the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the General Board from the day of its organiza- 
tion. During the same time he had been acting pastor of 
Sanson Street Baptist Church, as well as President of the 
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school for ministers which had been organized in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1822, in order that Dr. Staughton might 
be President of Columbian College, the headquarters of 
the mission board were moved to Washington where he 
could continue his service as Corresponding Secretary. 
He acted in this capacity until 1826, when it became clear 
that for the good of the College as well as for the cause 
of foreign missions, this double arrangement should cease. 

Dr. Staughton resigned and returned to Philadelphia, 
no longer the executive officer of the board, but he was its 
President until his death. In 1829 he was called to the 
presidency of Georgetown College, Ky. While en route to 
his new field, he died in Washington, D. C., Dec. 12th of 
that year. He was a great preacher, a living link between 
our missionary movement and that of our English Baptist 
brethren. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES IN BURMA 


In the meantime, what was happening with the mis- 
sionaries in Burma? They, of course, first of all gave 
themselves to the task, always difficult and sometimes 
dreary, of acquiring the language. Mr. Judson was an 
adept at this, and soon was able to use it sufficiently well 
to enable him to explain the message he had come to 
deliver. The opposition was uniformly rigid. 


In the hope of expediting matters Mr. Judson after a 
few years decided to go to a neighboring province for the 
purpose of securing native helpers who could speak Bur- 
mese. He sailed away with the expectation of being gone 
not more than three months, but at the end of that time 
no word had been received from him. After his departure 
the opposition to the missionaries became so acute that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hough, who had been sent out in 1815 to 
re-enforce the Judsons, decided that they must escape to 
Calcutta for safety. They insisted that Mrs. Judson ac- 
company them. She was opposed to going, even though 
after six months she had not received any message from 
her husband. Finally the insistence of the Houghs over- 
came Mrs. Judson’s reluctance and she embarked with 
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them on a vessel bound for Calcutta. The boat was de- 
layed down the river and Mrs. Judson returned to Ran- 
goon. This was the first example of that heroic courage 
which she exhibited through the years of her service. She 
went back to Rangoon to wait for either the return of her 
husband or definite news of what had become of him. 
In a week Mr. Judson returned. 

On account of the prejudice against their work, the 
missionaries were not able to open a place for public wor- 
ship for six years after their arrival. In April, 1819, they 
opened such a place. On the 27th of June, 1819, Judson 
baptized his first convert in the person of a man named 
Moung Nau. He proved to be a faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ. This was the first trophy of grace after a wait of 
six years. The solace to his heart was like that which 
came to Carey, who had waited seven years for his first 
convert. | 

As soon as interest in the message of the missionaries 
began to manifest itself, the opposition stiffened. Finally 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson decided to go to Ava, the capital, to 
see the king in the hope of securing toleration for Chris- 
tianity. He received audience by the king, but the petition 
was denied. He returned to Rangoon heavy of heart, and 
began to entertain serious doubts about being able to re- 
main in Burma. He and Mr. Coleman concluded that 
it would probably be better for them to go to a station 
on the borders of Burma, where Burmans could be 
reached. Mr. Coleman went to Chittagong, which lay in 
eastern India contiguous to the Burman border. Mr. 
Judson expected to follow him later. They both felt that 
in this city, which had in it many Burmans, they would 
probably find suitable opportunities for presenting the gos- 
pel to Burmans, who in turn would be able to evangelize 
their own people. While this matter was under considera- 
tion, Mr. Judson learned of several Burmans who were 
showing interest in the gospel. Some of these came to 
him and entreated him not to leave them. He recognized 
the hand of God again pointing the way, and decided to 
remain. Soon he had the joy of baptizing ten. 
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Mrs. Jupson Visits AMERICA 


In 1820 the health of Mrs. Judson began to fail. A 
trip to India, where they visited the English Baptist mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, brought temporary relief, but it 
soon became apparent that the only hope for her recovery 
lay in a trip to America. Accordingly she sailed for home 
on Aug. 21, 1821. She came by way of England, where 
warm-hearted friends showed her many courtesies. She 
reached America finally on Sept. 25, 1822, and remained 
here until June 22nd of the following year. 


The visit of Mrs. Judson to the United States was an 
event of more than usual importance. Her visit to mis- 
sionary societies in the north and in the south stirred the 
people in behalf of missions as few occurrences ever did. 
It was the inauguration of that inspiring work done among 
the churches by furloughed missionaries which down to 
the present time has had such salutary effect upon the 
cause of Foreign Missions. 

While here, Mrs. Judson wrote the history of the Bur- 
man mission, which made a deep impression. She was 
welcomed also with great enthusiasm by the Triennial 
Convention at its session in 1823. 


TRANSLATION OF NEw TESTAMENT COMPLETED 


The outstanding event in missions of the year 1823 was 
the completion by Mr. Judson of his translation of the 
New Testament into Burmese. From the time of his 
entry into Burma, Judson had devoted himself assiduously 
to the task of translating the Scriptures. It was a monu- 
mental achievement for him to learn this difficult tongue 
and succeed in making a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into it in so short a time. He not only finished in 
that period this translation, but made as an introductory 
to it an epitome of the Old Testament. The Convention 
expressed its satisfaction over the facts that persecution 
had not defeated the mission, 18 Burmans had up to date 
been baptized, and the translation of the New Testament 
had been completed. It expressed its pleasure by giving 
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Mr. Judson authority to have 2,000 copies of his 
translation printed at once. 


CAST INTO PRISON 


Eight days after the return of Mrs. Judson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Judson set out for Ava, the Capital, in which place 
they expected to open a mission station. This event opened 
a chapter in the story of missions unsurpassed in heroic 
courage and devotion. We can do no better than quote 
the modest, restrained descriptions of his experiences by 
Mr. Judson. He says: 

“T was seized on the 8th day of June, 1824, in conse- 
quence of the war with Bengal, and in company with Dr. 
Price, three Englishmen, one Armenian, and one Greek, 
was thrown into the ‘death prison’ at Ava, where we 
lay eleven months—nine months in three pairs and two 
months in five pairs of fetters. The scenes we witnessed 
and the sufferings we underwent, during that period, I 
would fain consign to oblivion. From the death prison at 
Ava we were removed to a country prison at Oung-Pen- 
La, ten miles distant, under circumstances of such severe 
treatment, that one of our number, the Greek, expired 
on the road; and some of the rest, among whom was 
myself, were scarcely able to move for several days. It 
was the intention of the government in removing us from 
Ava, to have us sacrificed, in order to ensure victory over 
the foreigners; but the sudden disgrace and death of the 
adviser of that measure prevented its execution. I re- 
mained in the Oung-Pen-La prison six months, in one 
pair of fetters; at the expiration of which period I was 
taken out of irons, and sent under a strict guard to the 
Burmese headquarters at Mah-looan, to act as inter- 
preter and translator. Two months more elapsed, when, 
on my return to Ava, I was released at the instance of 
Moung-Shaw-loo, the north governor of the palace, and 
put under his charge. During the six weeks that I resided 
with him, the affairs of government became desperate, 
the British troops making steady advances on the capital ; 
and after Dr. Price had been twice dispatched to nego- 
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tiate for peace (a business which I declined as long as 
possible), I was taken by force and associated with him. 
We found the British above Pah-gan, and on returning 
to Ava, with their final terms, I had the happiness of pro- 
curing the release of the very last of my. fellow-prisoners ; 
and on the 21st inst. obtained the reluctant consent of 
the government to my own final departure from Ava with 
Mrs. Judson. 


Mrs. JUDSON’S SUFFERINGS 


“On my first imprisonment, the small house, which I 
had just erected, was plundered, and everything valuable 
confiscated. Mrs. J., however, was allowed to occupy the 
place, which she did until my removal to Oung-Pen-La, 
whither she followed. Subsequently to that period she 
was twice brought to the gates of the grave; the last time, 
with spotted fever, while I was absent at Mah-looan. She 
had been senseless and motionless several days, when the 
providential release of Dr. Price, at the very last extrem- 
ity, gave an opportunity for such applications as were 
best to her relief. On my return, I was astonished to find 
her in the most emaciated, helpless state, not having heard 
a word of her illness. She, however, rapidly recovered 
and is now in perfect health.” 

Let us now view those harrowing experiences as de- 
scribed by Mrs. Judson: 


Errorts To ALLEVIATE HER HusBAND’s CONDITION 


“For the next seven months hardly a day passed in 
which I did not visit some one member of the government, 
in order to interest their feelings in our behalf. 

“Extortion and oppression had now become so familiar 
to us, that we daily expected their appearance in some new 
garb or other. Sometimes, for ten days together, I was 
not allowed to see Mr. Judson; and even then could gain 
admittance only after dark, when I was obliged to return 
to our house, two miles, without an attendant. 

“After some months’ experience we found that the 
most convenient as well as safest mode of writing was to 
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roll up a chit, and put it in the long nose of a coffee-pot 
in which I sent his tea. These circumstances may appear 
trivial, but they serve to show to what straits and shifts 
we were driven; it was a crime of the highest nature, to 
be found making communications to a prisoner, however 
nearly related. 

“There were at the time near a hundred prisoners, all 
in one room, without a window or hole for the admittance 
of air, and the door half closed. I again applied to the 
governor of the city to allow the missionaries to be moved 
to their former place, or at least to let them remain out- 
side of the door during the day. I offered him money, 
and promised to reward him handsomely when in my 
power ; but all in vain. 


MatTrers Grow WorRSE 


“But new and dreadful trials were yet before us. I 
had gone in one morning to give Mr. Judson his break- 
fast, and intended spending a few hours, as usual, when 
the Governor, in great haste, sent for me. 

“He had evidently been detaining me, to avoid wit- 
nessing the scene that was to follow. He also said, with 
a meaning countenance, “You can do no more for your 
husband: take care of yourself.’ This was a day never to 
be forgotten. 

“The next day I obtained a pass from the Government to 
follow Mr. Judson, with my little Maria, who was then 
only three months old; and, with one Bengalee servant, 
set out on my journey. 

“T found Mr. Judson in a most wretched state. He 
had been dragged out of his little room the day before: 
his shoes, hat, and clothes, excepting his shirt and panta- 
loons, had been taken from him, and in his feeble state 
of health, and in the hottest part of the day, had been 
literally driven ten miles with a rope tied round his waist. 
His feet were torn in such a manner, that for six weeks 
he was unable to stand. He was nearly exhausted with 
pain and fatigue, when a servant of Mr. Gauger’s who 
had followed his master, took from his head his turban, 
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gave part of it to Mr. Judson, who hastily wrapped it 
about his feet, which enabled him to proceed without 
sinking. He and Dr. Price were now chained together ; 
and, with the other prisoners, put inside a small wood 
prison almost gone to decay. We afterward were in- 
formed that the Pagan Woongyee had sent the foreigners 
to this place, with a design to sacrifice them, in order to 
secure success in his contemplated expedition: but the 
king, suspecting him of treasonable intentions, caused him 
to be executed before he had time to accomplish his 
designs. 


SUFFERINGS PROLONGED Six MontTuHs 


“T here obtained a little room from one of the jailors, 
where I passed six months of constant and severe suffer- 
ing. Mr. Judson was much more comfortably situated 
than when in the city prison, as he had only one pair of 
fetters; and, when recovered from his fever and wounds, 
was allowed to walk in the prison enclosure. But I was 
deprived of every single convenience ; and my health, which 
had enabled me to bear severe trials hitherto, now began 
to fail. I was taken with one of the country disorders ; 
and for two month, was unable to go to Mr. Judson’s 
prison. Our little Maria, who had just recovered from 
the smallpox, was near starving to death, as I could neither 
obtain a nurse nor a drop of milk in the village. 

“Our merciful Father preserved us all, through these 
dreadful scenes; and, at the expiration of six months, an 
order arrived for the release of Mr. Judson, and I was 
allowed to return to our house in town.” 


REACTION IN AMERICA 


While all of this was being experienced in Burma, there 
was an intensely sympathetic feeling for the missionaries 
in America. When the news of their release reached 
America and the details about their sufferings became 
known, there was a wave of thankfulness higher than that 
which was experienced when the Judsons united with the 
Baptists twelve years before. The story was repeated 
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everywhere in pulpit and in press, and the zeal for For- 
eign Missions overflowed in a new devotion. The release 
from the tension which American Baptists had endured 
during the two years of Mr. Judson’s imprisonment, was 
displaced by an exhilarating joy which lifted them to new 
heights of enthusiasm for the great cause. 


THe HEROINE PASSES 


The sentiments of American Baptists for their mission- 
aries in Burma were wrenched afresh by the heart-melting 
news of the death of Ann Hasseltine Judson on the 26th of 
October, 1826, at Amherst. Dr. Judson was away at the 
time, giving aid to the negotiations for a treaty between 
the Burmese and the English Governments in which he 
hoped would be inserted a clause providing toleration of 
Christianity. It was not surprising that the hardships 
during Mr. Judson’s imprisonment had undermined the 
endurance of Mrs. Judson’s frail body to a degree that 
rendered her unable to resist the onslaught of the fever 
which was the immediate cause of her death. She sleeps 
out there under the hopia tree on the promontory at Am- 
herst beside the little daughter of her sorrows, Maria, 
who followed her to the grave in six months, a most nota- 
ble example of the triumphing power of those who ven- 
ture their all in him whose strength is made perfect in 
weakness. 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN 


It is not possible for us to follow very much further the 
story of the Burma mission, or to outline the careers of a 
number of fine missionaries who went out to re-enforce 
Mr. Judson. We must, however, refer to one, namely, 
George Dana Boardman, who with his remarkably 
accomplished wife, arrived in India in 1825. 

To the Boardmans was given the privilege of entering 
first Moulmein, a station which grew to be one of the most 
successful mission stations in the world. In a short time 
Boardman pressed on to Tavoy to the southeast, where 
he labored zealously to reach especially the Karens. 
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THE KARENS 


Now, the mission to the Karens is an absorbingly in- 
teresting story. They were a subject people living chiefly 
in the country back of Moulmein and Tavoy. They were 
called wild men because they lived in the jungle-covered 
mountainous regions. They possessed religious traditions 
of remarkable purity and simplicity. They did not have 
a priesthood, and as a consequence could be approached 
more easily than the haughty idol-worshiping Burmans. 
One of their traditions contained a prophecy that some 
day there would come to them white strangers from across 
the waters who would teach the “the words of God.” 


THE APOSTLE TO THE KARENS 


When Mr. Boardman went to Tavoy, he took with him 
an ex-slave named Ko-Tah-Boo, whose freedom had been 
purchased by the missionaries, and who had professed 
belief in Christianity, a Karen. Through the living link 
of this Karen, who was afterwards called the Apostle to 
the Karens, Boardman was soon in contact with this people 
who seemed especially ripe for the gospel message. 


THE Enp Comes QUICKLY 


His time of service among them was brief but blessed. 
He went on their urgent invitation into the most difficult 
and most inaccessible places. The end came to Mr. Board- 
man very quickly on a visit he was making to his Karens 
in the fastness of their mountain home. On account of 
his failing strength, due to the development of tubercu- 
losis, he was borne on a cot carried by his gentle-hearted 
friends. Contrary to the protests of his  fellow- 
missionaries, he pressed on delivering his final messages 
until he saw that his strength was gone. At last he 
consented to turn back. 

“Accordingly,” writes a fellow missionary, “a little 
before sunset, he was carried out in his bed to the water 
side, where lifting his languid head to gaze on the gratify- 
ing scene, I had the pleasure to baptize in his presence 
thirty-four individuals, who gave satisfactory evidence to 
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all, that they had passed from death unto life. After this, 
he seemed to feel that his work was done; he had said in 
the course of the day that if he could live to see this in- 
gathering, he could in a special manner say, Lord, now 
lettest thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

Before they were able to carry him back to Tavoy, his 
intrepid spirit took flight into the presence of his Re- 
deemer, whom he had so faithfully represented in laying 
the foundation of one of the most successful missions of 
all time. His death occurred Feb. 11, 1831. 


OTHER GREAT MISSIONARY LEADERS 


The space available to us forbids us from giving de- 
served notice to the noble part taken by a number of other 
American Baptists in the development of the missionary 
life in America down to 1845, when the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention was formed. It would be inspiring to tell 
of Dr. Lucius Bolles of Salem, Mass., who succeeded Dr. 
Staughton as Corresponding Secretary in 1826; of Rich- 
ard Furman of South Carolina, who was the President 
of the first Triennial Convention; of Robert B. Semple 
of Virginia, of Jesse Mercer of Georgia, both of whom 
were Presidents of the Triennial Convention; of William 
B. Johnson of South Carolina, who was President of the 
last Triennial Convention and of the first Southern Bap- 
tist Convention ; and many others whose helpful influence 
upon the foreign mission cause is felt by us even down 
to this day. 


ENTERING ADDITIONAL FIELDS 


Neither will space allow us to follow in detail the efforts 
of American Baptists on other fields. We must be content 
to say that by 1830 American Baptists were so genuinely 
aroused to the duty of communicating the gospel to all the 
world, that the claims of other fields began to receive 
active consideration. 

In 1832 a mission was undertaken to France under the 
leadership of Prof. Chase of the Newton Theological In- 
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stitution, who had associated with him a native Frenchman 
while he pursued his educational training in the United 
States. : 

In 1833 missionaries were sent to Siam. Three years 
later, in 1836, missionaries were sent Assam. In sending 
to both of these countries, one of which was on the north 
and other upon the southeast of Burma, the Board had 
before it the primary purpose of reaching some of the 
many Chinese who dwelt in both countries, with a view to 
entering later the Chinese Empire, which was not yet 
open to missionaries. Two of the missionaries who after- 
wards entered China, were first appointed to work among 
Chinese who were in considerable numbers living in 
Bangkok, Siam. 

The year 1834 witnessed the entry into another field. 
This time it was Germany. Prof. Sears, who was visit 
ing in Hamburg, baptized on April 26, 1834, J. G. Oncken, 
who in the next year began service with the Board as its 
first missionary to Germany. The widespread labors, the 
suffering and the zeal of this remarkable man comprise a 
story of absorbing interest and thrilling inspiration. 


Ever WIDENING Horizons 


The horizon of American Baptists kept widening. At 
the meeting of the Triennial Convention held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1835, the whole work of the Conven- 
tion was carefully reviewed. A special committee on 
fields for missions recommended that not only the work 
in Burma be greatly strengthened but that efforts to enter 
the vast Empire of China be pressed. It also recom- 
mended that a mission be opened in Madras, South India, 
to which field in September of that year two missionary 
couples were sent to found the mission amongst the Te- 
loogoos. This mission, after great hardship and discour- 
agement, became as the “Lone Star Mission”, of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, one of the most 
successful missions in the world. 

The last mission to be undertaken by the Triennial Con- 
vention was to Greece. The mission to this ancient nation 
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was opened by American Missionaries in 1836, and after 
a checkered career was closed in about ten years. 

It should be said also that during this period of expan- 
sion a serious effort was made to strengthen the mission 
founded by Lott Carey and Colin Teague in Africa in 
1821, which was bereft of Carey’s capable leadership by 
his tragic death in 1828. 


How ArE THE Micuty FALLEN 


On Sept. 25, 1836, near Edgefield, S. C., the inveterate 
and indomitable field man, Luther Rice, passed to his 
reward while on one of his oft-repeated journeys in behalf 
of Christian education and foreign missions. 

As the hour of his demise approached, Luther Rice 
gave a few simple instructions concerning the disposition 
of his affairs. “Send my sulky and horse and baggage to 
Brother Brooks with direction to send them to Brother 
Sherwood, and say that all belong to the College.” 

How much biography is packed into that brief but fitting 
close to a great career. He had given his life to the cause 
of Christ. All his earnings had already gone to missions 
and to the College. Now the disposition of his few re- 
maining trappings completes his contribution with nothing 
reserved—save his inheritance in him. We will not dim 
the luster of the character of this great man by adding 
adjectives to it. Rather we would prefer to adopt the 
dignified and discerning estimate of him engraved on 
the monument erected over his mortal remains by the 
Baptist Convention. of South Carolina. 


THAN HE 


Perhaps no American has done more for the great Mis- 
sionary Enterprise. It is thought the first American For- 
eign Mission, on which he went to India, associated with 
Judson and others, originated with him. And if the Bur- 
mans have cause of gratitude toward Judson, for a faith- 
ful version of God’s Word; so they will thro’ generations 
to come “arise up and call Rice, blessed; for it was his 
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eloquent appeals for the Heathen, on his return to Amer- 
ica, which induced our Baptist churches to adopt the 
Burman Mission, and sustain Judson in his arduous toils. 


No Baptist has done more for the cause of education. 
He founded “The Columbian College in the District of 
Columbia,” which he benevolently intended by its central 
position, to diffuse knowledge, both literary and religious, 
through these United States. And if, for want of de- 
served patronage, that unfortunate Institution, which was 
the special subject of his prayers and toils for the last 
fifteen years of his life fail to fulfil the high purpose of 
its founder, yet, the spirit of education, awakened by his 
labors, shall accomplish his noble aim. 


THE JuDSON PERIOD 


The Convention held in Richmond expressed special 
thanksgiving over the fact that during the year previous 
Judson had completed the translation of the entire Bible 
into Burmese and accepted the challenge to assume a larger 
part in giving a wide circulation to the Scriptures now 
clothed in the language of another nation. While Judson 
had at that time completed the translation, he spent six 
more years in revising it. It was not until the 24th of 
October, 1840, that he committed to the press this monu- 
mental work which has rank as a translation of the first 
class. 

Other literary efforts of this remarkable man were his 
dictionary and grammar of the Burmese language and 
numerous tracts and discourses, etc. 

The period of the life of American Baptists from 1814 
to 1845, when the Southern Baptist Convention was 
formed, may justly be called the Judson period. Through- 
out that time his experiences in Burma dominated and 
colored the missionary thinking of all American Baptists 
north and south. This was a time when all American 
Baptists thought and worked together. His suffering 
melted all differences. His courage quickened the deter- 
mination of both the faint-hearted and the zealous. While 
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he lived a few years beyond the separation into two con- 
ventions (he died April 12, 1850), yet he hardly realized 
the division. There was no division in the honor and 
affection in which he was held. His achievements are the 
common inspiration of us all, and his memory will be 
cherished by all American Baptists as the greatest mis- 
sionary dynamic felt in the youthful days of our American 


Baptist life. 


CHAPTER V 
SOUTHERN BAPTISTS: ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


1. Formation of Southern Baptist Convention 
(1) Motives 
(2) Inevitable separation 
(3) Declared purpose 
2. Foreign Board begins its work 
3. China first and largest field 
(1) Opportune entrance 
(2) Prior Baptist work 
(3) Shuck and Roberts—Canton and Hong Kong 
(4) Shanghai entered 
(5) Among Chinese in California 
4. Africa the second field 
(1) Prior work 
(2) Beginning in Liberia 
(3) John Day’s notable career 
(4) Civil war ends work in Liberia 
5. Expansion in China 
(1) Discouragement in Canton, followed by progress under 
R. H. Graves 
(2) Advance in Shanghai, Yates, Crawford, and other 
missionaries 
6. Nigeria the new and permanent field in Africa 
(1) Opening and notable work by Bowen 
(2) Tribal wars wreck and delay work 
(3) Heroic missionaries under difficulties 
. North China opened by Hartwell and Holmes, 1860 
. Carrying on during the Civil War 
. Renewal and advance, 1870-1879 
(1) Simmons to South China 
(2) Italy opened: Cote, Taylor 
(3) First unmarried women to China 
(4) “The anchor holds” 


We have tried to trace through the Christian centuries 
the unceasing purpose of God to make known to all men 
his loving provision of redemption for them. The part 
Southern Baptists have taken in revealing this redemp- 
tive purpose may appear to be small in comparison to the 
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vastness of the undertaking, yet if what has been done 
has been according to his will, it is by no means 
insignificant. 


Motives FoR FoRMING THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


The mission adventure of Southern Baptists may not 
have been launched in as dramatic fashion as was that of 
all American Baptists, when they were challenged into 
action by Judson and Rice who, having unexpectedly en- 
tered the Baptist ranks, were stranded on foreign shores 
in need of immediate aid. We must recognize, however, 
that our fathers who founded the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention must have been influenced by holy motives that 
mounted high above any wish to justify slavery as such, 
even though the controversy over slavery was the exciting 
cause of the division between them and their Northern 
Baptist brethren. They affirmed, in explanation of their 
action, “to sustain the institutions of the South was not 
the design of the separation, whether they were to be 
sustained and perpetuated was to be determined in another 
way, and by another tribunal.” 

“Let it be seen that we are truly the lovers of the cause 
—that we are impelled to take our present course, not to 
avoid the path of duty but to pursue it more unobstruct- 
edly and in it more effectively to glorify God.” 

Their motives should not be impugned any more than 
the motives of those brethren in many a city who feel they 
must go out from the old church and form a new one in 
another section of the city, where the blessing of God on 
the new enterprise becomes so manifest that no one in 
after years could question the wisdom of the division in 
the old church. Such growth by division in numerous 
places has made for the progress of the denomination. 
Instances like these, as in the case of the celebrated one 
between Paul and Barnabas over John Mark, do have 
their painful aspects, yet if the individuals involved show 
the spirit of Christ, they turn out gloriously “to. the 
furtherance of the gospel, 
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CAUSES BEHIND THE FORMATION OF THE SOUTHERN BAP- 
TIST CONVENTION 


In 1845 it became apparent to Baptists, both North and 
South, that a separation was inevitable on account of 
divergent views upon the question of slavery. The South- 
ern people could not longer be induced to support a Board 
which declared it would not appoint a man to be a mis- 
sionary if he were a slaveholder, and the Northern 
churches were becoming disrupted by the heated discus- 
sions which were being held in all their churches. So 
widely had this dissatisfaction spread in the North that 
in 1843 there was organized in Boston a Free Mission 
Society, with the expressed intention of not co-operating 
with the Southern churches, and in opposition to the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Triennial Convention. Fur- 
thermore, the Boston Board was so far removed from 
the South that it was unable to cultivate very satisfac- 
torily the Southern field. A separation was necessary, 
therefore, to save the mission cause, both North and 
South. 

It should be borne in mind that this separation was not 
over any point of doctrine, but was over the practical 
promotion of the activities of the denomination. The 
Southern Baptist Convention was not formed in a factional 
spirit. That our fathers were moved profoundly by the 
agitation about slavery no one denies or cares to defend. 
They were honest men, affected by the social and political 
questions of their day. They were human, and reacted as 
such, but the fact that interests us most is that these men 
showed an inspiring devotion to the spreading of the 
gospel, and kept that motive high above all other con- 
siderations. This lofty zeal for making known the gospel 
has been the explanation and the justification of the bless- 
ing of God so manifestly resting upon our Southern 
Baptist Convention mission work through the years. His- 
tory has demonstrated his divine approval of the formation 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION FORMED 


The Virginia Foreign Mission Society issued an ad- 
dress suggesting that a convention be held in Augusta, 
Ga., “to confer on the best means of promoting the for- 
eign mission cause and other interests of the Baptist 
denomination in the South.” In response to this call, 328 
delegates from eight Southern states and the District of 
Columbia met in Augusta, Ga., May 8, 1845, and organized 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 


DECLARED PURPOSE OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


We must accept as genuine the purpose of this 
Convention as declared in the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That for peace and harmony, and in 
order to accomplish the greatest amount of good, and for 
the maintenance of those Scriptural principles on which 
the General Missionary Convention of the Baptist De- 
nomination of the United States was originally formed, it 
is proper that this Convention at once proceed to organize 
a Society for the propagation of the gospel.” 

We quote also excerpts from a more elaborate address 
issued by that Convention, showing the strength of the 
missionary sentiment which influenced that meeting. 

“Let not the extent of this disunion be exaggerated. 
At the present time it involves only the Foreign and 
Domestic Missions of the denomination. Northern and 
Southern Baptists are still brethren. They differ in no 
article of the faith. They are guided by the same 
principles of gospel order.” 

“We sympathize with the Macedonian cry from every 
part of the heathen world, with the low moan for spiritual 
aid of the four millions of half-stifled red men, our neigh- 
bors; with the sons of Ethiopia among us, stretching 
forth their hands of supplication for the gospel, to God 
and all his people, and we have shaken ourselves from the 
nightmare of a six years’ ‘strife about words to no profit,’ 
for the profit of these poor, perishing and precious souls. 
... Our eyes and hearts are turned with feelings of paren- 
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tal fondness to Burma and the Karens, with a zeal in 
which we are willing to be counseled by God, and all 
considerate men (but by none else), to the continent of 
Africa and her pernicious fountains of idolatry, oppression 
and blood; but yet more with unutterable hope and thank- 
fulness to China, and her providentially opened ports 
and teeming thirsty millions.” 


THE ForeIGN Misston Boarp BecIns Its WorxK 


The Convention created two mission boards at its ini- 
tial meeting, namely, the Foreign Mission Board with 
headquarters in Richmond, Va., and the Home Mission 
Board with headquarters at Marion, Ala. 

We shall follow the story of the Foreign Mission Board, 
the agency through which Southern Baptists have adven- 
tured in Foreign Missions. In this chapter we will follow 
the story from 1845 to 1859, or from the founding down 
to the time when the Convention decided finally to continue 
its separate existence. 

The first meeting of the Foreign Mission Board oc- 
curred in Richmond, Va., May 20, 1845, just eight days 
after the adjournment of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Augusta. It took up vigorously the task assigned. 
Two committees were appointed—one to advise what fields 
should be occupied, and the other to correspond with the 
Boston Board concerning the matter of assuming a portion 
of the fields formerly supported by the united body, and 
also to express readiness to pay a part of the outstanding 
obligations against the Boston Board. The response by 
the Boston Board, expressed through a committee headed 
by the noble Dr. Francis Wayland, was to the effect that 
the General Board did not think it should make any claim 
on the Southern Board for any portion of the obligations 
made by the General Board prior to the organization of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and also “that the con- 
tract between the Convention and the missionaries does 
not allow of any change in the relations of the parties 
without full consent of the missionaries. . . . At the 
same time it seems to your committee perfectly consistent 
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with the obligations of the parties to each other that your 
missionaries should have the choice of the associations 
with which they would be connected, and if any of them 
should prefer to change their relations from us to the 
Southern Board, they should in the spirit of fraternal 
regard be allowed every facility for doing so.” 


BoARD OpporRTUNELY ENTERS CHINA 


At the second meeting of the Foreign Mission Board, 
it decided to enter China as a mission field, with Canton 
and Shanghai as centers. 


The Board felt deeply that this decision was according 
to the will of God, for the formation of the Foreign 
Mission Board was almost coincident with the opening of 
China for residence by foreigners. The so-called Opium 
War between China and England, which had opened five 
cities to residence by foreigners, took place between 1838 
and 1842. The significance of the treaty which followed 
this war was not in the fact that opium could now be 
shipped into China, but that the age-long exclusiveness 
and contempt for foreigners were broken, and these de- 
spised foreigners could conduct trade and reside in at least 
five Chinese cities. The swinging ajar of the door to 
China’s millions was felt to be an unmistakable chal- 
lenge. The Board would have been insensible to the signs 
of the times if it had interpreted these circumstances other 
than as being the providential leading of the Lord. 


Baptist WorK IN CHINA Prior To 1845 


In September, 1835, ten years before the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention was formed, J. L. Shuck and his wife, 
both of Virginia, had sailed from Boston to found a Bap- 
tist mission in China. They landed at Singapore on the 
Malay peninsula, where they remained four months study- 
ing the Chinese language. Then they sailed to Macao, a 
city in southeastern China held as a concession by the 
Portuguese. They experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting ashore because of the opposition to foreign women. 
No Chinese boatman would set them ashore. Finally the 
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captain of an English vessel sent them to land in his own 
private boat. 


In the latter part of 1836 the Shucks were joined at 
Macao by Rev. I. J. Roberts. Mr. Roberts had gone out 
under the patronage of the China Mission Society of 
Kentucky. He was a Tennesseean by birth. Prior to the 
time he went to China, he had preached in Mississippi, and 
had acquired some property in that state, supposed to be 
worth $30,000. This property he gave to the Society 
which sent him out. The property proved to be of little 
value, but the gift witnessed to his zeal for the spread of 
the gospel. For about six years the Shucks. and Mr. 
Roberts labored together in Macao and Hong Kong. 


Hone Kone AND CANTON ENTERED 


Early in 1842 the missionaries moved to Hong Kong. 
This island was ceded to England in the settlement of the 
Opium War, and has become one of the greatest com- 
mercial centers in the world. There the Shucks and Mr. 
Roberts were joined by Mr. Dean, another missionary of 
the Triennial Convention Board, who had been working 
among Chinese who lived in Bangkok, Siam. According 
to the plan of the Triennial Convention, missionaries 
undertook to evangelize Chinese immigrants in Bangkok, 
Singapore, and other places, with a view of having these 
converted Chinese return to their native land as witnesses 
for Christ, where foreigners could not yet enter. The 
Shucks had gone out in conformity to this plan. 

Mr. Dean brought with him two Chinese converts, 
which fact demonstrated that the plan was workable, or at 
least was the best that could be followed until the country 
was pried open by the Opium War of 1840-43. 

The mission opened in Hong Kong with good promise 
of success. Soon two churches were formed and many 
inquirers were found. During the year 1844, eighteen 
were baptized. Thirteen native preachers were employed 
in connection with the missionaries. Mrs. Shuck opened 
in Hong Kong the first school for girls ever opened in 
China. Strictly speaking, Hong Kong was now British 
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territory, and the school was only for this reason possible. 

On November 27, 1844, Mrs. Shuck, who was the 
lovely, gifted and devoted Henrietta Hall of Virginia, 
died, leaving to the responsibility of her distressed husband 
five children. 

In May, 1844, Mr. Roberts opened mission operations 
in Canton. His act was daring, considering the unsettled 
condition of the times, but it proved to be successful. He 
was the first American Baptist missionary to settle in that 
great city of a million people. Mr. Shuck visited and 
preached in Canton prior to that time. In the next year 
he took up residence in Canton along with Mr. Devan, 
another missionary of the Triennial Convention. 

In a short time Mr. Roberts organized a church of seven 
members, called Uet-tung. A little later, Mr. Shuck 
organized what was called the First Baptist Church of 
Canton. 

In 1845 Mr. Shuck sailed for America, bringing his 
five motherless children to commit to the care of his 
relatives. 


SHUCK AND ROBERTS APPOINTED 


So far we have traced the outline of Baptist work in 
China before the formation of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Shuck, Roberts, Dean, Devan, were mission- 
aries of the Triennial Convention, Roberts being sup- 
ported jointly by the Kentucky China Mission Board and 
the Triennial Convention. 

The Southern Baptist Convention now enters upon the 
scene; and Shuck and Roberts, who had been intimately 
associated throughout their careers in China, were asso- 
ciated once more when they were both appointed mission- 
aries of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention on the same day. This event oc- 
curred March 27, 1846, when Shuck was present and 
addressed the Board meeting, and a letter was read from 
Mr. Roberts offering himself, if the Board would assign 
him to the station at Canton. So these companions in 
labors during their waiting on the outskirts were sent 
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together through the open doors into one of the greatest 
mission fields in the world. 

These men were not the first missionaries appointed by 
the Foreign Mission Board. On September 1, 1845, the 
Board appointed as its first missionary the gracious, pious 
and earnest S. C. Clopton of Virginia. Two months later, 
on the thirtieth of November, the Board appointed George 
Pearcy, also of Virginia. 

At the meeting held in March, 1846, just referred to, all 
of these missionaries were assigned to labor in Canton. 


SHANGHAI STATION OPENED 


Following soon after this provision of missionaries for 
the Canton station, came on August 4, 1846, the appoint- 
ment of Rev. and Mrs. M. T. Yates, F. C. Johnson, and 
Rev. and Mrs. T. W. Tobey. In December of that year, 
Yates, Tobey and Shuck were designated to open the new 
station at Shanghai. About these two stations, Canton 
and Shanghai, the work in China radiated for the next 
decade and more. 


Yonc SEEN SANG 


A circumstance meriting more than passing notice was 
that Mr. Shuck brought with him to America a Chinese 
convert named Yong Seen Sang, who had been converted 
and baptized by Mr. Shuck at Macao. This native was 
present at the Board meeting when Mr. Shuck was 
appointed. The Board was greatly inspired by Mr. Yong. 
It sent Shuck and Yong through the churches of the 
South, to quicken missionary enthusiasm and to raise 
money with which to build a chapel for the church that 
Mr. Shuck had organized at Canton. The deputation 
work done by this returned missionary and this native 
Chinese preacher had a marked effect upon the churches 
wherever they went. Their double testimony as to the 
needs of the field and as to the power of the gospel 
stirred the zeal of our people, and confirmed their deter- 
mination to support the newly-formed Board. ‘This direct 
contact of the people with these workers gave a very auspi- 
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cious beginning to the foreign mission enterprise of South- 
ern Baptists. Mr. Yong had a long and honorable career 
in his ministry in South China. His devotion never flagged. 
While he never visited America again, the occasional re- 
ports of his work and the personal recollection of him by 
many who met him while here, lingered long as an in- 
spiring bond between Southern Baptists and their mission 
work in Canton. Another grateful thing to remember 
about Yong was that his salary was provided until his 
death, December 26, 1882, by the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the First Baptist Church of Richmond, Va. 


Joun Lewis SHUCK 


A further word should be spoken concerning John Lewis 
Shuck. He was born at Alexandria, Va., September 4, 
1812. He was educated at Richmond College, then called 
Virginia Baptist Seminary. An old newspaper referring 
to him, says: “A missionary meeting was held, and a con- 
tribution was called for. The boxes were returned and 
the contents counted over; bank notes, silver, and even 
gold. “There is a card—who put it in? ‘A young man 
back in the congregation.’ ‘What is written on it? ‘My- 
self.’ This was the young man’s offering—himself. He 
could not give silver or gold to the mission cause, so he 
gave himself.” 


As has been said already, he went out to China in 1835 
under appointment of the Triennial Convention. He was 
the first Baptist missionary to that field. In 1846 he was 
appointed by the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Upon his return to China, he was 
transferred to Shanghai, because it was considered to be 
wise to have at this newly-formed station a missionary 
who had had some experience. After laboring in Shanghai 
about six years, he returned to America, his second wife 
having died in the.meantime. He was employed by the 
Home Mission Board to work amongst the Chinese in 
California for about six more years. He then came east, 
and for the remainder of his days served as pastor of 
churches in South Carolina. 
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One of the principal results of his work in California 
was the conversion of Wong Mui, who afterwards returned 
to Canton, and proved to be a most successful preacher of 
the gospel. 


Not least amongst the charms of J. L. Shuck was the 
success he had in seeking other missionaries. Drs. R. H. 
Graves, of Canton, and A. B. Cabaniss, of Shanghai, tes- 
tified that they were decidedly influenced to become foreign 
missionaries by the inspiring messages of J. L. Shuck. 


Ear.ty Baptist Missions IN AFRICA 


Within the first year of its existence, the Board decided 
to open missions in Africa. This was in line with the 
concern expressed for Africa by the first Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, at Augusta. Deep-seated interest in 
missions to Africa had existed in the South for a long 
time. 

The first missionaries to Africa were Lott Carey and 
Colin Teague, two colored men of Richmond, Va., who 
sailed for Africa, January 23, 1821, as immigrants of the 
American Colonization Society. Their outfit was fur- 
nished by the Richmond African Missionary Society, at 
an expense of about $700. This Richmond African Mis- 
sionary Society was formed in 1815. Its efforts were 
expended chiefly in behalf of the immigrants who went to 
West Africa from America. Before Carey and Teague 
left Richmond, a little church of seven members was or- 
ganized in an upper room in the home of Deacon William 
Crane, who was a member of the First Baptist Church. 
Carey was called to be pastor. That church organized in 
Richmond became the First Baptist Church in Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

Along the West Coast of Africa these emigrants from 
America stretched over a distance of about 300 miles. 
Between three and four thousand emigrated under the 
American, the New York, the Pennsylvania, the Maryland 
and the Mississippi Colonization Societies. Among these 
Negroes were many Baptists. 

American Baptists, both North and South, had a lively 
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interest in these colonists, and hoped through them to 
reach many native Africans with the gospel. In these 
early years the mission was, of course, fostered by the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Triennial Convention. 


SOUTHERN Baptists ENTER LIBERIA 


When the Southern Baptist Convention was formed, the 
interest in Africa continued unabated. Indeed, Southern 
Baptists felt a special interest in the Negroes. There 
were a great many Negro members in the Baptist churches 
of the South, and it was thought that these should be 
urged to do much for their own people on the African 
shore. A great many of these colored church members 
responded nobly to the support of the mission in Africa. 
We read of a female slave in Alabama, who within 
twelve months at different times paid into the hands of her 
pastor a total of $15, accumulated out of little extra earn- 
ings allowed by her mistress. It is not meant to intimate 
that all of the money given the Foreign Mission Board 
for the support of the African mission came from the 
Negroes, but they did aid very materially in the blessed 
work of sending back to the tribes whence their fore- 
fathers came, the waters of life. They also furnished 
all of the missionaries sent out to the Liberian field. 


The Foreign Mission Board decided to support work in 
Liberia, where the Triennial Convention had labored since 
1821. Division of the territory was agreed upon easily. 
The Foreign Mission Board decided to press its activities 
in the Bassa territory and appointed as its first mission- 
aries Rev. John Day and Rev. A. L. Jones, who were 
already on the field. The latter died before the news of 
his commission reached him. Day took up with vigor 
the task among the ten churches centering around Bexley. 
Let us receive our introduction to Day from the 
following letter : 


Joun Day 


“When I wrote I thought I would do what I could in 
the service of your Board, and support myself. When, 
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however, the intelligence came of my appointment, I took 
the subject more fully into consideration, and have de- 
termined to give the remainder of my life to the work of a 
missionary, under the patronage of your Board. My 
mercantile business I close, so as to commence unencum- 
bered the first day of next month. The office of Judge I 
resign, and would immediately resign the office of Superin- 
tendent of public affairs; but, without being consulted, I 
was elected Lieutenant Governor, and as I cannot resign 
that office without some little inconvenience to the people, 
I have concluded to retain the office of Superintendent, 
as I am paid one hundred dollars for the little service I 
render, and apply that to procuring an interpreter.” 


John Day was a remarkable man. He was born at 
Hickford, Va., February 18, 1797. He went to Liberia 
in 1830 as a missionary of the Triennial Convention. He 
was in Africa when appointed by our Foreign Mission 
Board, and was attached to the Grand Bassa Station. He 
was made superintendent of our work among the Bassa 
tribes. 


“In our schools,” he writes, “are taught say three hun- 
dred and thirty children, ninety-two of whom are natives. 
To more than ten thousand natives the word of life is 
statedly preached, and in every settlement in these colonies, 
we have a church, to whom the various means of grace 
are administered, and in every village we have an interest- 
ing Sunday School. In our Sunday Schools are taught, 
say four hundred colonists, and two hundred natives; and 
all has been done at an expense of $4,680.” 


Day’s SPIRIT 


The spirit of the man is so finely shown by his own 
writings that we feel tempted to quote the following: 

“T wish I could speak of all our teachers, as I can of 
Stewart. He appears in his glory with these poor ragged 
children around him. I saw one little boy come in entirely 
naked; Stewart said to him, “You cannot remain here in 
that state.’ The poor little fellow with a heavy heart left 
the house; Stewart said to me, ‘That poor little fellow is 
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very anxious to learn, and learns very fast, but he cannot 
attend school regularly, for want of clothes.’ I looked 
out of a window, and made no reply, for I had been taken 
up in contemplating the eagerness with which the ragged 
school were engaged in study; the intelligent countenances 
of many of the children ; their future prospects, etc. ; which 
filled me with delight, blended with the sorrow I felt at 
seeing the boy turned off, I found my eyes had filled with 
tears, which I did not wish any one to see I was weak 
enough to indulge. Suppressing these feelings, I said, “I 
will try to do something for such children.’ ”’ 

Later he wrote: “Let me but be in the path of duty, 
with the promises of God to sustain me, and I can hope 
against hope and persevere, though mountains of difficulty 
oppose me. God is omnipotent, and he who has promised 
is faithful.” | 


“Day's Hope” 


He moved from Bexley to Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia, and established in February, 1854, a high school 
called ““Day’s Hope.” In establishing this school, he was 
influenced most by the purpose to educate ministers who 
would be well prepared for preaching the Word. He said 
the minister should have the heart of a lion and the tongue 
of a child. His fine school grew, and was housed in an 
excellent building. His success was not attained without 
some criticism. He took note of this, and made a reply 
which answers it effectively and also revealed the secret 
of his life. 

“Day’s Hope, Monrovia, December 6, 1856. My breth- 
ren here are whispering round, ‘Day is getting up a sepa- 
rate interest; Day is about to establish another church.’ 
No, Day is a servant of the most high God, and wishes to 
show to poor heathen the way of salvation. But I shall 
not cease to cry until this is a complete missionary estab- 
lishment, with its common, classical, and theological de- 
partments. I have a personal interest in it. How? My 
soul is in it.” 

We quote the Liberian Herald, edited at Monrovia: 
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“The seminary is under the immediate care and super- 
intendence of the Rev. John Day. A much better man for 
Strict moral and Christian character cannot be found. 
We have been acquainted with the reverend gentleman for 
several years. The even and unassuming manner of his 
life has gained for him a general feeling of respect and 
esteem. Mr. Day’s church in Monrovia excels those of 
any other denomination. Without disparagement to other 
congregations we may say, the Providence Baptist Church 
is the best attended of any in this city; and we judge 
there must be more religion among them too.” 


Day’s VERSATILITY 


He was a most versatile man. He was elected Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Liberia in 1853. He was a 
member of the National Congress. He was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence of Liberia. 
His courage and skill as a soldier were very notable. He 
had a practical knowledge of medicine which made it pos- 
sible for him to do a wide practice for the relief of the 
poor. Some one speaking at his funeral said: 


“For hundreds of miles into the interior he preached to 
the people.. Take the city of Buchanan as a center, and 
with a radius of 60 or 70 miles describe a semicircle, and 
there is no point to which you can go within that semi- 
circle where the name of John Day is not a household 
word; and at many points you will readily recognize 
precious evidence of his toils and efforts.” 


LIBERIAN FIELD ABANDONED 


This zealous, devoted missionary died in 1859. His life 
spanned the period of activity of Southern Baptists in 
Liberia. Soon the American Civil War suspended South- 
ern Baptist effort in that country. Attempts were made 
after the war to renew activities in that field; but due to 
loss in income, and the fact that the mission in Nigeria, 
founded by T. J. Bowen in 1850, offered a more promis- 
ing approach into Central Africa, the work in Liberia was 
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closed, and efforts in behalf of Africa were concentrated 
on the Nigerian field. 

When the Foreign Mission Board was forced to with- 
draw from the Liberian field by our Civil War, there were 
1,258 members in our twenty-four Baptist churches. It 
had been the most fruitful field of the Foreign Mission 
Board. The Board said of this work: “For the number 
of stations and the extent of the field, these missions have 
been less expensive, and in the number of accessions, more 
remunerative, than any under our control.” 

During the first twenty-five years of its existence, the 
Foreign Mission Board attempted work in only two coun- 
tries, namely, China and Africa. The more numerous 
converts in Africa brought encouragement when the 
meager results in China tried the faith of the people. 
The work in Liberia was especially dear because of the 
ties which bound the hearts of master and slave in the 
South, before the slave returned to his old home. When 
the time came for shifting the activities in Africa frpm 
Liberia to Nigeria, the transfer was made with great 
regret to all. | 

Before the Foreign Mission Board closed its work in 
Liberia, the Baptist churches in that field were organized 
into a Baptist Association. It has given us great pleasure 
to realize that the Foreign Mission Board of the National 
Baptist Convention (Colored) still fosters the work in the 
Liberian field. 


Two STATIONS IN CHINA MANNED 


Let us now return to consideration of the work in 
China. Before we considered Liberia, we had noted that 
the Foreign Mission Board had opened two main stations 
in China, They were at Canton and Shanghai. 

The Board started out bravely to occupy these two sta- 
tions by placing three families in each of them. Mr. and 
Mrsi\. J. Roberts,’ Mr. and Mrs. '3))C.\Clopton, ‘and 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pearcy located in Canton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shuck, Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Yates, and Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Tobey were placed in Shanghai. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS IN CANTON 


The Canton station soon experienced hardship. Within 
a year Clopton was dead, and Pearcy’s health was so im- 
paired that he soon left for Shanghai, hoping to find a 
more favorable climate. F. G. Johnson, who had been 
sent out to train Chinese ministers, had to be invalided 
home. Mrs. B. W. Whilden, after a year of service, died. 
Miss Harriet A. Baker, who had been sent to open a school 
for girls, was transferred to Shanghai. In 1851 the 
Board dissolved relationship with the eccentric Roberts. 
The result was that Mr. Whilden, having to come home to 
bring his children, left the mission for a period of about 
two years without a Baptist missionary. The Board re- 
ports: “Our affairs were kindly superintended by Rev. 
J. D. Friend of the Presbyterian Board. His disinterested 
and faithful service has been highly appreciated.” 

While the Foreign Mission Board sent reinforcements, 
still the station continued to battle with discouragements. 

The experiences in Canton were so trying that they 
caused some in the homeland to advocate the abandonment 
of that field, but the Board held on with a steady bravery 
which evidenced great courage and fidelity. 


R. H. Graves Becins Lonc CAREER 


An event of the greatest significance to the cause of 
Christ in China was the arrival on August 14, 1856, of 
Dr. R. H. Graves of Baltimore. He began the longest 
missionary career ever made by a missionary of the For- 
eign Mission Board in any field. He served until June, 
1912, fifty-six years. Truly the Board put down a sheet 
anchor in our South China Mission in the person of R. H. 
Graves. The mission station took on at once a more hope- 
ful aspect, even though the situation was soon clouded by 
the breaking out of hostilities between the English and 
Chinese, in what is known as the Arrow War. Nearly all 
of Canton City outside of the walls was destroyed, and the 
missionaries were forced to move to Macao, where they 
remained almost two years, 
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While this turn in affairs was discouraging, yet the 
Board judged the signs of the times correctly. They pre- 
dicted that vast changes would come out of the war, and 
facilities for extending the Kingdom of God would be 
greatly increased. The treaty made after that war opened 
still other ports to residence by Westerners, and made 
approach to the interior more safe and inviting. 

The forced absence at Macao was not an unmitigated 
evil, for it gave Dr. Graves a more quiet time to devote 
to the study of the language, in which he proved to be so 
proficient in after years. 


BETTER START AT SHANGHAI 


The station at Shanghai, which was opened the latter 
parton 1847 ‘by J.Lo. Shuck, Mist: Yates. 1) Bs Tobey 
and Yong Seen San, seemed to get a better start than the 
Canton Station. Dr. Yates’ remarkable gift in acquiring 
the language, enabled him to begin preaching within a 
year. Mr. Shuck’s experience as a missionary, and the 
faithful labors of Yong Seen San made an immediate im- 
pression. The old warehouse Mr. Shuck used at first was 
soon displaced by the attractive chapel, made possible by 
the transfer, with the consent of the givers, to Shanghai 
of $5,000 which had been raised by Shuck in America for 
a chapel in Canton. The work of the missionaries was so 
much appreciated that, when their building was burnt in 
1862, it was rebuilt by contributions from friends in 
Shanghai. The first baptism occurred in 1849. 


An out-station was developed in a village ten miles 
away, called Oo Kah Jak. It was the first interior station 
opened by a Protestant missionary in China. A chapel 
was built through the generosity of the foreign ladies in 
Shanghai, and a flourishing school was conducted. 

The year 1851 was made memorable, not only by the 
death of Mrs. Shuck, but by the appointment of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. P..Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Cabaniss, and 
Dr. G. W. Burton to serve in the Shanghai station. 
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ROMANCE 


At the time of his appointment, Dr. Crawford gave 
striking evidence of his decisiveness of character. Being 
informed by Dr. Taylor, the Corresponding Secretary of | 
the Foreign Mission Board, that there was a young woman 
named Martha Foster, living in Alabama, who had applied 
for appointment as a single missionary, and that. the 
Board could not appoint single missionaries, Dr. Crawford 
determined to go to Alabama and see if he could bring 
any influence to bear upon the situation. He made the 
journey, met Miss Foster, and after a brief courtship, he 
and Miss Foster were married in March, 1851. It was a 
good day’s work for him and the cause. She rendered a 
long and blessed service in China. Her memory lingers as 
a loving benediction today in many a Chinese heart. 


BoTTLeD Up, But Busy 


In 1853 there broke out a rebellion which brought serious 
embarrassment and danger. The Yates’ house was lo- 
cated in an exposed position. The contending parties were 
all around him. He remained shut up in his premises for 
about sixteen months. He witnessed sixty-eight skir- 
mishes, some of which grew into the proportions of battles. 
He felt he must stay in order to protect the property. 
Neither party was hostile to him, but the turmoil made it 
very inconvenient. He had to leave finally, and the house 
was destroyed. He employed the time of his confinement 
in the study of the language and producing literature to 
be used in his work. In two years the rebellion was over 
and the work revived. The building was replaced by the 
indemnity received from the government. 


Procress Mave In TEN YEARS 

Ten years after Dr. and Mrs. Yates had gone to China, 
they came home on furlough. With them was Mrs. T. P. 
Crawford, whose health had become impaired. 

This brings us to a break in the consideration of the 
Shanghai station. We quote from the Board’s report of 
that year: 3 
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“In a survey of the past we have no reason to be dis- 
heartened. We may not have reaped bountifully, but 
the harvest has been more than equal to the seed sown. 
Having exercised their utmost energy in securing men, 
and having sent all who have been deemed qualified, to the 
full extent of their ability to sustain them, and looking 
at the results, your Board find abundant occasion to thank 
God and take courage.” 


Mission To NIGERIA, AFRICA 


The adventure of Southern Baptists in Nigeria, West 
Africa, is a tale of heroic endeavor. We should be careful 
to distinguish clearly between the Liberian and the 
Nigerian Missions. We have treated already of the 
Liberian Mission. We discuss here the mission in Nigeria. 

This last named mission was opened in 1850 by Thomas 
J. Bowen of Georgia, who entered Nigeria through the 
port of Badagry and proceeded inland to Abeokuta, in the 
Yoruba country. This city had been formed about fifty 
years before that date by the refugees coming out of the 
various intertribal wars that had racked the country. 
Among the population also were some who had been 
rescued by the English from slaveships and loosed at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, where some of these ex-slaves 
had heard Christian teaching and had afterwards returned 
to Abeokuta. 


The Wesleyans, in 1842, and the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1846, had preceded Bowen. He did not at- 
tempt to enter the country through Lagos, the natural port 
of entry, because it was the worst slaveport on the coast, 
and was closed to foreigners. The English had kept 
Badagry open, and free of the slave trade. 


THomas J. BowEN, EXPLORER 


Bowen was very anxious to proceed further inland 
amongst the Yoruban-speaking people, whose superior 
character seemed to present a peculiarly inviting field for 
missionary endeavor. He also expected to find higher 
land in the interior which would make it possible for the 
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mission to operate under more healthy conditions. He 
was convinced that the Niger country was the most prom- 
ising gateway unto the vast populations of the Central 
African region. 

Bowen made persistent effort to get farther than 
Abeokuta, but the opposition of the native chief was so 
obdurate that he had to settle down for a year and a half 
in that city, where he had residence in the Church Mis- 
sionary Society Compound. He employed his time in the 
diligent study of the language, and in gathering important 
data about the country. He laid at this time the founda- 
tion for his grammar of the Yoruban language, which has 
served the missionaries to such good purpose. 


While he was in Abeokuta, the city was attacked by a 
great army of the Dahomians. Bowen brought into use 
the knowledge of military tactics he had acquired in fight- 
ing the Creek Indians in early days in America, and in 
service as a Captain in the Texas army in its struggle 
with the Mexicans. The invading Dahomian army was 
badly defeated. 


At last, after being thwarted many times in his efforts 
to advance into the interior amongst the Yorubans, he 
reached Ijaiye. He did not propose to stay in that’ city, 
even though his reception seemed to be very cordial. The 
chief provided him with a very suitable piece of land on 
which to build, but his money now being exhausted, he 
decided to return to America for reinforcement and 
supplies. 


IJAIYE THE First STATION 


Mr. Bowen’s visit to America was very successful. 
He found a noble woman who married him. He created 
much enthusiasm amongst Southern Baptists, and took 
back to Africa two missionary families. He reached 
Africa in August, 1853. He pressed into the interior as 
soon as possible and opened, at Ijaiye in 1854, the first 
mission station. This may be considered the actual be- 
ginning of the Nigerian Mission, as Brother Bowen had 
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not been able on his first tour in Nigeria to do much more 
than make exploration. 

Almost immediately the hand of disease made itself 
felt. Within two years, one of the missionary couples 
was in their graves, the other invalided home. In the first 
twenty years of the life of the Nigerian Mission, only 
eight out of a total of twenty missionaries saw as much as 
six years of service. In spite of the trying climate, they 
struggled on. They fearlessly ventured into invalidism 
and death. During this period stations were established 
at Ijaiye, Ogbomoso, Abeokuta, Oyo, and Lagos. 


INTERTRIBAL WARS 


The intertribal wars created many dangers, both for the 
_ missionaries and for the handful of native Christians who 
were won by them. R. H. Stone was captured, and made 
a narrow escape. T. A. Reid was shut up in Oyo more 
than two years, cut off completely from the outside world. 
The large city of Ijaiye was destroyed completely, and the 
people scattered. Thousands fled to Abeokuta and took 
up residence there. Out of the confusion, R. H. Stone 
and A. D. Phillips gathered a large group of children and 
sent them first to Abeokuta, where they were kept and in- 
structed for a time. Later a great persecution arose in 
Abeokuta. The missionaries were driven out, their prop- 
erty destroyed, and the missionaries forced to flee to 
Lagos. The children taken originally to Abeokuta were 
removed to Lagos also. The work up country was 
apparently destroyed. 


The school children that were taken to Lagos, augmented 
by a few believers who came down from the interior, and 
the little church at Lagos were all that remained out of the 
first period of twenty-five years of the Nigerian Mission. 
When the missionaries had to come away in 1868, the 
orphan children, the number of whom now had reached 
seventy, were left in the care of Mrs. J. M. Harden, 
widow of that fine native man who worked first in Liberia 
and afterwards in Lagos. 
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SALVAGE OUT OF THE WRECK 


The American Civil War impoverished the Board to 
such an extent that it could not re-enforce. During the 
period between 1868, when Dr. Phillips, who stayed 
longest and left last, had to leave the mission, until 1875, 
Mrs. J. M. Harden was the chief support and director of 
the remnant of the work in Lagos. There was no resident 
foreign missionary on the ground. Mrs. Harden was 
the widow of a Negro missionary. She is repeatedly 
commended highly by missionaries Phillips and Stone. It 
became necessary in the crisis when our Board was. in 
dire straits to appeal to Southern Baptist Negroes for 
eight hundred or a thousand dollars to enable the Board 
to keep Mrs. Harden to hold the work. 

When the missionary, W. J. David, arrived in Lagos in 
1875, he found the catastrophe to the former work had 
not been as disastrous as had been commonly supposed. 
When he went ashore, he was met by about twenty-five 
church members, some of whom were from the interior. 
He was accorded a joyous welcome. In a very short time 
he baptized three people. A month later W. W. Colley, a 
colored brother who accompanied David, reorganized the 
church in Lagos with twenty-four members, and on the 
next day baptized an additional twenty. 

As soon as he could make arrangements, Mr. David 
made a journey up country. He met with a cordial re- 
ception at Abeokuta by the king and his elders, and by 
the band of sixteen church members living there. He 
heard also from Ogbomoso, where there were eighteen 
converts waiting. He tells us the heart-gripping story of 
how these brethren had made often a twelve days’ journey 
to Lagos to inquire “If God’s man had yet come.” How 
true the Scripture, ‘““They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing seed for. 
sowing, shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 


NortH Cuina Mission FouNDED 
In the fall of 1860, Mr. J. L. Holmes and Dr. J. B. 
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Hartwell took their families from Shanghai to Chefoo. 
Although the port was open to foreigners, they experienced 
great difficulties in renting quarters in which to live. 
Drs. Hartwell and Holmes visited the interior, reaching 
as far as Tengchow and Hwanghsien. It was decided that 
Dr. Hartwell should open a station at Tengchow. 

In the autumn of 1861 Mr. Holmes, in company with 
Mr. H. M. Parker of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
went out from Chefoo in order to intercede with some 
of the rebels who were approaching the mick The 
missionaries were foully murdered. 

Distressed but not daunted, the Hartwells and Mrs. 
Holmes persisted in their efforts in Tengchow. These 
courageous missionaries were joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
T. P. Crawford of Shanghai in 1863. Together they 
planted the North China Mission, which has grown into 
one of the most successful missions under the care of the 
Foreign Mission Board. 


Ristnc ABOVE OBSTACLES OF AMERICAN CiviL WAR 


The decade between 1860 and 1870, which included the 
period of the American Civil War, and the trying time 
of the reconstruction following it, brought distressing 
difficulties to Southern Baptist Foreign Mission work. As 
might be expected, the income of the Board dropped from 
$41,000 in 1860 to $8,634 in 1863, and to $6,636 in the 
year after the war closed. 

It was almost impossible to forward to the missionaries 
the little that was received, so completely was the South 
cut off from the rest of the world. The Board asked a 
committee in Baltimore to aid in raising and in trans- 
mitting money, and in keeping up a correspondence with 
the missionaries. The Baltimore brethren rendered a gen- 
erous and helpful service. A committee in Kentucky like- 
wise aided in the same generous fashion. Dr. Burton, 
former missionary in Shanghai, had some funds in Shang- 
hai which he made available to the missionaries on the 
field. The missionaries voluntarily reduced their allow- 
ances, and in some instances were able to earn their own 
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support. Dr. Yates, for instance, engaged as an inter- 
preter for the government of Shanghai. A beautiful 
expression of brotherly kindness was made by the London 
Missionary Society when it lent to the Canton Mission 
$500.00, with the understanding that whether this should 
be repaid or not would be determined by the condition 
of the Board in the future. The calm, undiscouraged, 
forward-looking manner in which the Foreign Mission 
Board came through that horrible conflict is a memory 
that will linger long to inspire Southern Baptists in the 
great adventure which is to arise triumphant over all 
obstacles. | 


THe MISSIONARIES CARRY ON 


While the Board could not send out any reinforcements 
in this distressing period, and the missionaries were greatly 
handicapped by lack of support from home, it must not be 
inferred that the missionaries were idle. Dr. Graves of 
South China opened Wuchow as a station where in one 
year he treated at his dispensary about 5,000 patients. 

Dr. Yates, in Shanghai, was interfered with by the 
disturbances incident to the Taiping Rebellion, which was 
not finally put down until 1864, but he kept on steadily at 
his task. Dr. Hartwell and Dr. Crawford went far afield 
in the interior, evangelizing the North China Mission 
territory. Graves, Yates, Hartwell, were engaged in pro- 
ducing literature that helped spread the truth. Dr. Yates 
reported in 1867, in his twentieth report, 7 baptisms and 
35 members of the church. Dr. Graves reported 13 bap- 
tisms and 120 members in 1868. A revival was manifest 
in Shantung. 


THE Tipe Turns 


Finally, in 1870, came the turning of the contrary tides. 
The period through which Southern Baptists were emerg- 
ing is summarized vividly in the report of 1871. This 
was the last report written by Dr. James B. Taylor, who 
had been Corresponding Secretary of the Board from its 
beginning. With unshaken faith, unperturbed spirit, and 
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heroic courage he reviews calmly the hardships through 
which they had passed, and faces the future without waver- 
ing. He had led in a masterful way. What a flair he 
had of the great adventure. 

“The board beg to call attention to some important facts, 
showing that so far from being disheartened, or aban- 
doning the plan now pursued, and which from the be- 
ginning has been pursued, we ought rather to thank God 
and take courage. Before the war the Board had forty- 
seven laborers in the field, including teachers and female 
missionaries. Their receipts had risen to nearly forty- 
four thousand dollars. Six of the best young men of the 
South were under appointment, ready to embark for a 
heathen shore. Several others were considering the ques- 
tion of consecration to the work. If no interruption had 
occurred, we have reason to believe that now sixty or 
seventy laborers would have represented us in pagan and 
anti-Christian lands, and that our income would have been 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars. But the war 
came on, with its desolating influences. Many of our 
missions were suspended, and those which were kept up 
were materially aided by Baltimore and Kentucky breth- 
ren. When the war closed, we were left with debts, 
which amounted in the end to about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. The whole Southern country was impoverished. All 
hearts were depressed. The propriety of abandoning the 
Foreign Mission work was, by some, seriously entertained. 
Amid all these embarrassing influences the Board resumed 
their work. The struggle was indeed painful. Our people, 
with some exceptions, have continued to the present time 
to be very poor. A paralysis in all benevolent operations 
had seized them. But the work has gone on; the debt is 
cancelled; and the missions have been sustained. New 
vigor is now imparted to the enterprise. In bringing the 
Board to its present condition the Corresponding Secre- 
tary has never before performed an equal amount of labor, 
or suffered so much of solicitude. We may now begin 
to look more hopefully to the future. If we are patient, 
united, and in earnest, looking to God for direction and 
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success, we may confidently expect progress in the diffusion 
of light in heathen and Papal lands.” 


Two Notas_e Events 1n 1870 


Two notable events took place in the year 1870. Rev. 
and Mrs. E. Z. Simmons of Mississippi were appointed to 
the South China Mission. He who as a brave soldier had 
followed General Jo Wheeler during the Civil War, ven- 
tured now into that fearless and gloriously successful 
career he lived for Christ in China. 

The other event was the opening of mission work in 
Italy. The idea of having missions in Europe had long 
been in the offing, but had been obscured by war clouds. 
Now it came to attention again. The Convention decided 
to open without further delay a mission in Southern 
Europe. They left the location of the ‘mission very 
largely to the missionary in charge. He explored several 
fields, but when the armies of Victor Emanuel, after hav- 
ing broken the political dominion of the Pope, entered 
Rome, it was felt that Providence had made clear the 
direction in which Southern Baptists should go. 

The Board appointed Dr. W. N. Cote, a Canadian Bap- 
tist, who at that time was engaged in Y.M.C.A. work in 
Paris. He proceeded to Rome, employed several native 
men, and opened a mission that gave promise of great 
results. It was not long, however, before trouble arose 
between Dr. Cote and the native men, and it was considered 
best for him to resign. 


Dr. GEorGE B. TAYLOR 


On the third day of March, 1873, the Rev. George B. 
Taylor, son of the Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board, was appointed to Italy. With the energy, zeal, 
and well-poised diplomacy, so wonderfully combined in 
him, Dr. Taylor threw himself into the work of his 
promising field. He reorganized the beginnings made by 
his predecessor, and gathered about him a group of native 
men, who under his leadership soon became a very effective 
band of evangelizers. The burden of securing a worthy 
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chapel for the city of Rome fell upon Dr. Taylor. It 
required three years to complete this task, and involved 
the necessity of his coming to America to raise money. 
The chapel was at last completed in 1878 at a cost of 
$32,000. One of the pleasant gestures growing out of this 
effort was the brotherly regard shown by our Northern 
Baptist brethren, who gave about $5,000 for this enterprise. 


Work FOR WOMEN 


Special work for women began very early to occupy the 
attention of the wives of the missionaries. The social 
amenities in China were such that the women must be 
won by women. Mrs. Henrietta Hall Shuck gave much 
attention to work among the women. So also did Mrs. 
Matthew T. Yates, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Hartwell, Mrs. 
Holmes, and Mrs. Graves. These same women rendered 
a never-to-be-forgotten service in the inauguration of 
schools. 

The broadening of the missionary outreach began to 
appear in the early 1870’s, when the plan was adopted of 
sending out unmarried women for work among the women 
and children. In 1872, Miss Lula Whilden was sent to 
South China and Miss Edmonia Moon to North China. 
The following year witnessed the going to the North 
China Mission of Miss Lottie Moon, whose life in the 
schools and among the women of North China lingers to 
this day as a fragrant memory and inspiration. 

The mention of Miss Lula Whilden brings to mind that 
her mother, who died in Canton in 1850, prayed that her 
daughters might become missionaries to China. The going 
of Miss Lula and her sister, Mrs. N. B. Williams, who 
went to China at the same time, was God’s answer to 
that devoted mother’s prayer. God added fullness to his 
answer to the prayer of this mother, whose life itself 
spanned in China only one year, by allotting to her 
daughter the privilege of serving twenty-six years. 


THe ANcHOoR HoLps 
We have considered in this chapter the missionary ad- 
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venture of Southern Baptists during the period 1845- 
1879. It was a time that tried men’s souls. It called for 
courage and heroic devotion to our Lord and Saviour. In 
that time three wars were fought in China. Japan had 
been opened under pressure. Africa was torn by a series 
of bloody, intertribal disturbances. The United States 
was convulsed by the strife of a fratricidal conflict fol- 
lowed by the aftermath of impoverishing reconstruction 
years. Some among us, influenced no doubt by the crush- 
ing burden of poverty weighing upon the South following 
the Civil War, and also by a sentiment for union with our 
brethren of the North, kept agitating the question of re- 
uniting. The matter came to a head in the Convention of 
1879, when that body passed a resolution expressing its 
decision as final to continue its separate existence. It 
‘was commonly accepted that love for and confidence in 
the Foregin Mission Board, and especially the reviving 
life in its operations abroad, held the denomination true 
to the purposes of its organization. The Foreign Mission 
Board saved the life of the Southern Baptist Convention 
because, at a time of so much uncertainty and unrest, it 
kept the interest of the denomination focused upon the 
world-wide adventure. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS WIDEN THEIR 
ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


1. A period of progress 
(1) Forward look by the Board 
(2) Roster of missionaries to 1879 
(3) Three outstanding heroes, Yates, Graves, Crawford 
2. Responding to the challenge of Mexico 
(1) Revolution, opportunity, providence 
(2) Hickey founds first Evangelical church 
(3) First missionaries appointed by Board in co-operation 
with Texas Baptists, 1880 
(4) Rapid development and expansion, W. D. Powell 
3. Led into Brazil 
(1) T. J. Bowen the pioneer 
(2) Confederate refugees and Gen. A. T. Hawthorne 
(3) Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Bagby the founders 
(4) Pioneering, experimenting, locating 
(5) Prosperous growth in South Brazil 
4, Woman’s Missionary Union 
(1) Place of women in the work of Christ 
(2) Early and continued active interest of women 
(3) Influence of Mrs. Ann J. Graves 
(4) Steps leading to general organization 
(5) Organization effected, Richmond, Va., 1888 
(6) Blessed and beneficent record 
5. Death of Yates—summary of his significance 
6. Japan a new field 
(1) Tragedy thwarts first Southern Baptist move, 1860 
(2) Mission opened, 1889 
7. The Gospel Mission Movement 
8. Celebrating the Centenary of Missions with great enlargement 
of work 


With the long-debated question about the continuance 
of the Southern Baptist Convention settled in 1879, the 
Convention turned into 1880 infused with new life that 
promised wider adventure in the missionary cause. The 
people felt sure of their ground and were ready to go 
forward. 
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The Foreign Mission Board, in its report of that year, 
with prescient understanding outlined the work it pro- 
posed to do in the period we now review in this chapter. 
The Board would strengthen the missions already carried 
on in China, Africa, and Italy. It urged the formation 
of women’s societies in every church in the land, and re- 
ferred to entry into the two new fields of Mexico and 
Brazil. The committee on China at the Convention that 
year, catching the spirit of the Board, asked, ‘Why 
shouldn’t the millions of the Baptists in the South count 
their missionaries in China by hundreds? Why should 
not the appeal of Crawford and Yates and Graves be 
answered by a hundred voices saying, “Here am I, send 
mec 


Honor Rott oF MIssIoNaRIEs 


Up to 1879 the Foreign Mission Board had sent out 70 
white missionaries. 

Of the 44 missionaries sent to China, only eleven were 
in service in 1879. 

Of the 23 missionaries sent to Nigeria, only two 
remained in service in 1879. 

Two of the three that had been sent to Italy were on 
the field. | 

This left a total of 15 missionaries in active service at 
the close of the period. While our work does not emerge 
from the pioneering period at the end of 35 years with a 
numerous personnel in our missionary force, and while 
the hardships, the ravages of war, the enervating lack of 
supplies and reinforcements had made deep imprint on 
those embattled veterans, yet their zeal was not diminished, 
and there were in their number some of the most forceful 
missionaries in the world. 

We would call the names on that honor roll. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. T. Yates of Shanghai, China; Mr. and Mrs. 
T. P. Crawford, Mrs. J. L. Holmes, and Miss Lottie 
Moon, of Tengchow; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Graves, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. Z. Simmons, and Miss Lula Whilden, of 
Canton; Mr, and Mrs, W. J. David, of Lagos, Africa; 
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Dr. and Mrs. George B. Taylor, of Rome, Italy. They 
had associated with them about forty native missionaries, 
some of whom had been rendering through the years very 
excellent service. 


THREE OUTSTANDING HEROES 


We feel constrained to refer especially to three of the 
eleven missionaries who had stood at the head of the 
three missions in China, much of the time alone without 
adequately supported fellow workers. We can do no 
better than to quote Dr. H. A. Tupper, the accomplished 
corresponding secretary of the Foreign Mission Board 
at that time. 

“The three prominent standard-bearers of our Chinese 
Missions, to whom God has given health, perseverance, 
faculty and executive tact, and whose names will be asso- 
ciated through all time and eternity with their respective 
mission fields, are Dr. Matthew T. Yates, of Shanghai, 
Dr. Roswell H. Graves, of Canton, and Dr. Thomas P. 
Crawford, of Tengchow. Other godly men and women 
have been associated with them in these fields, some for 
longer or shorter periods, some with larger or lesser abili- 
ties, some where broken health or other causes compelled 
retirement from the work; but from the beginning of their 
labors at these several points, with only occasional and 
needful seasons for recruiting health and energies, there 
they have firmly stood, always faithful and hopeful, 
prayerful and laborious. They have been the generals, 
associated with brave and able officers, American 
volunteers and native recruits. 

“We do not undervalue the devotion and labors of 
others, but the Lord has raised up these heroes and fitted 
them for special service.” 

In 1879 there were 71 baptisms in the three missions in 
China which brought the total membership to 356. 
_ Twenty-three were baptized in Italy in 1879. The statis- 
tics for Africa and Italy are so incomplete we cannot be 
exact in our estimate, but we feel safe in saying that the 
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total membership in all our churches in all of our fields had 
reached approximately 600. 

A glance backward reveals that the whole amount con- 
tributed by the South to home and foreign missions during 
the years 1814 to 1845 was $212,000. The gifts to for- 
eign missions alone from 1845 to 1880 amounted to 
$973,663. 

We must now study some new fields and methods of 
missionary endeavor. Mexico commands our attention 
first. 


MISSIONARY CHALLENGE OF MEXICO 


When the Foreign Mission Board opened its mission in 
Mexico, it was influenced by reasons far more poignant 
than sentimental interest in “our nearest neighbor.” 


This interest in Mexico was bathed in the blood of 
both Mexicans and United States citizens shed in the 
war ending in 1848, which had added to the territory of 
the United States and had taken away from the territory 
of Mexico a vast domain stretching from Texas to Cali- 
fornia. It would have been strange if people who had 
lived in the old Mexican territory should not have pro- 
found regard for the spiritual welfare of their former 
fellow-citizens. 


The French intervention in Mexico in 1862-1867, 
which set up Maximillan of Austria as Emperor, aroused 
special anxiety about our neighbor. Although the United 
States Government had its hands full in prosecuting the 
Civil War, yet the repercussion, felt all over the United 
States, was decidedly opposed to the interference of the 
European nations in governmental affairs on the American 
continent. A large number of young men actually went 
into Mexico as soldiers of fortune to aid in bringing about 
the downfall of the European monarchy. Many of these 
were soldiers who had served in the Confederate Army. 
Furthermore, the fact that the United States Government 
in 1866 had a large body of soldiers on the northern 
boundary of Mexico enabled the government at Washing- 
ton to bring such pressure to bear on France that the 
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French army was withdrawn. Maximillan was shot in 
1867, and the reforms proposed by the Republic ten years 
before were speedily put into effective operation. 


These reforms provided for the separation of Church 
and State, liberty of conscience, worship. Marriage be- 
came a civil contract, and the vast estates of the Roman 
Catholic Church were confiscated. Monasteries and 
convents were made illegal. 

These new liberties appearing in the life of Mexico pre- 
sented a challenge to Protestantism in North America that 
it could not ignore. Added to these reforms is the sig- 
nificant fact that Porfirio Diaz came to the Presidency of 
Mexico in 1877, and opened the greatest era of prosperity 
ever known in that land. 

Southern Baptists would have been spiritually blind if 
they had failed to see the hand of Providence directing 
them to action. 

There were peculiar providences that challenged South- 
ern Baptists. It happened that many people from the 
United States, particularly from Texas, percolated down 
into northern Mexico for business purposes, and settled, 
sometimes forming small colonies. Many of them carried 
their religion with them to such good effect that when the 
time came for Southern Baptists to open mission work in 
Mexico, there had been organized already over a dozen 
Baptist churches. 


James HicKEy 


The Rev. James Hickey, an independent Baptist min- 
ister, organized the first Evangelical church ever estab- 
lished in Mexico. Mr. Hickey was born in Cork County, 
Ireland, September 28, 1800. He was educated for the 
priesthood in the Roman Catholic Church, but became a 
Protestant preacher and emigrated to America. He lived 
at first in Philadelphia, Pa., afterwards in Franklin County, 
Missouri. In 1860 we find him at Matamoros, which is in 
Mexico just across the border from Brownsville, Texas. 
In 1862 he received an invitation from T. M. Westrup to 
come to Monterey, and explain to him and his friends 
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more fully the gospel of the Lord. He accepted the in- 
vitation at once, and in Monterey he baptized T. M. 
Westrup, his brother, John O., and several others, and on 
January 13, 1864, formed a Baptist church. He continued 
his work with a zealous heart until in 1866, at which time 
he passed to his reward. 


THE WESTRUPS 


The Westrups were Englishmen who had been living in 
Mexico for some time. T. M. Westrup was married to a 
Mexican lady. John O. Westrup was appointed agent of 
the American Bible Society in March, 1867. He was 
later (in 1871) appointed missionary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society of New York. Revolution 
caused the American Baptist Home Mission Society to 
discontinue its work in Mexico in 1876, and efforts by 
this Society were not resumed until in 1881. 


Texas Baptists SHow INTEREST 


In the meantime Texas Baptists were manifesting a 
lively interest in missions in Mexico. For a few months 
the State Mission Board of Texas supported John O. 
Westrup. In 1880, when it recommended that he be ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention with the understanding that the Texas 
brethren would provide his salary, he was accepted by the 
Foreign Missionary Board as its first missionary to Mex- 
ico. He took up his work very vigorously. But alas, on 
December 18, 1880, while on a visit along with a traveling 
companion to the five or six little scattered churches in 
the region around Musquiz, he was attacked by a band of 
Indians and other Mexicans, barbarously murdered and 
mutilated. 

This distressing occurrence had an electric effect upon 
the mission boards, both North and South. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society revived its efforts, and the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board appointed T. M. 
Westrup and W. M. Flournoy as missionaries. 

Texas Baptists were so stirred by the distressing martyr- 
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dom of John O. Westrup, that they sent Gen. A. T. Haw- 
thorne, the Secretary of their State Mission Board, and 
Dr. W. D. Powell, the Sunday School Secretary, and Dr. 
O. P. Pope into Mexico, in the spring of 1882, to spy out 
the land. The committee returned with a report so favor- 
able to an immediate advance in missionary operations in 
Mexico that, upon their recommendation, Dr. W. D. 
Powell and his wife and Miss Annie Maberry, Mrs. Pow- 
ell’s sister, were appointed as missionaries of the Foreign 
Mission Board. 


Dr. W. D. PowELtt ENTERS THE FIELD 


When Dr. Powell visited the scene where John O. 
Westrup was murdered, he found bloodstained fragments 
of the deceased missionary’s diary containing his last 
entry of baptisms administered. This reawakened old 
missionary impressions he had felt in former years about 
his own obligation to preach the gospel abroad, and led 
Dr. Powell to offer himself for service to Mexico. 

Dr. Powell reached Saltillo in October, 1882. By the 
end of December he had baptized nine converts, and Miss 
Maberry opened a day school the first of January, 1883. 
Within a year after his arrival, the little church he or- 
ganized soon after he had reached Saltillo grew in 
membership to forty. 

The evangelistic activity of Dr. Powell was marvelous, 
but the outstanding accomplishment in these early years, 
if not in all the years of our Baptist work in Mexico, was 
the founding and development of Madero Institute for 
the education of girls, at Saltillo. Never in the missionary 
experience of our Board has it witnessed the development 
of so vigorous a school for girls so soon after the opening 
of a mission. Schools are developed in time on all fields, 
but usually not so rapidly and early as Madero. 

Dr. Powell saw quickly his opportunity. How he gave 
practical direction in this matter, we will let him tell in 
his own vivid style. 

“When I reached here in October, 1882, we had four 
churches on the frontier of Coahuila, and about fifty 
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members. We were bitterly persecuted until the authori- 
ties suppressed the mobs which came to stone us and 
molest our meetings. Finding preaching through an in- 
terpreter so soulless, I dismissed him, and in four months 
the Lord enabled me to preach so that the people could 
understand. By untiring efforts I interested Governor 
Madero and others in the subject of female education. 


Dr. PowELL GATHERS FUNDS 


“Governor Madero sent Professor Cardenas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the mayor of the city, 
Senor Fernandez, volunteered to accompany me to the 
United States, at his own expense, to induce the Baptists 
to establish a college for women. In October, 1883, we 
attended the Texas Baptist Convention in San Antonio. 
The brethren heartily approved the idea and sent us on to 
Richmond. They promised liberal aid if the Board would 
agree to the terms and undertake the work. We stopped 
for a few hours with Dr. Eaton in Louisville. Soon a few 
of the leading Baptists of Louisville were in the parlors of 
the Walnut Street Baptist Church. They heard our story, 
and agreed to give $5,000 if the Foreign Mission Board 
endorsed the scheme. This amount was afterwards paid 
in full. 

“The Board heard all we had to say, and, after full 
discussion and free deliberation, decided to buy the prop- 
erty, and sent me forth to raise the funds. I secured some 
in Richmond, but more in Baltimore, where the Leverings, 
as is their custom, did the handsome thing. But the 
noblest gift received in Baltimore was from a poor mis- 
sionary, who gave $200, then due him by the State Board. 
Greenville, Charleston, and Columbia, S. C., gave liberally, 
while Augusta, Atlanta, and Greensboro, Ga., were not a 
whit behind. But the greater part of the money was 
raised at Luling, Gonzales, Galveston, Brenham, Belton, 
and Waco, Texas.” 


Mavero INSTITUTE OPENED 
In October, 1884, Madero Institute was formally 
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opened with 70 pupils, 40 of whom were boarders. The 
organizers were able to purchase a large building for the 
use of the school. The building was 150 by 200 feet in 
size, adjoining the property on the park which had been 
given by some friends. All of this had cost $10,000 by 
purchase, and the building had been renovated with an 
additional $700. The school had a splendid faculty, 
headed by Professor Cardenas, who upon his appointment 
entered upon a career of long-continued usefulness. 


During the year 1884 an old temple property was bought 
for a church home. The lot was 80 by 200 feet. The 
old unfinished temple was renovated and completed into 
a beautiful Baptist church house with $6,000, in addition 
to the purchase price of $2,000. 


OTHER FRIENDLY ACTS OF GOVERNOR MADERO 


Those two pieces of property in Saltillo are not all that 
had been acquired. Governor Madero gave to the Mis- 
sion a valuable property at Parras, his home town. On 
this was to be conducted a school which would have par- 
ticularly for its object the education of orphan girls, and 
on the same premises a church also would be located. 

Through the friendly offices of Governor Madero, an- 
other splendid property was acquired at Patos, where a 
flourishing school was built up, and very soon a Baptist 
church organized. 


THe MexicAn WorkK SPREADS 


Enthusiasm for the Mexican Mission ran high. Never 
before had a mission been so dramatically presented to 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Brother Powell was 
present at every Convention for several years. Along 
with him came from time to time some of the outstanding 
Mexican men. This gave our people an unusually inti- 
mate contact with the missionary who had been instru- 
mental in starting the Mexican Mission. The effect on 
them was correspondingly animating. 


From Saltillo the work spread in all directions. It 
overflowed into the regions round about among the 
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ranches, and with the coming of new missionaries the 
propaganda spread to the south. In 1887 Rev. H. P. Mc- 
Cormick opened a station in Zacatecas. 


Rev. D. A. Wilson entered the city of Guadalajara in 
Jalisco State. In 1892 Morelia was opened as a station. 
In that same year, Dr. Powell, the pioneer missionary to 
Saltillo, moved into the southern field to Toluca, capital | 
of the State of Mexico. The work widened until stations — 
were scattered from the Rio Grande through the south- 
west to the Pacific Ocean. In 1889 there was founded in | 
the city of Saltillo, on a portion of the original lot bought 
for the church plant, a school for the education of boys, 
and particularly those looking to the work of the ministry. 
This was known as the Zaragoza Institute. For the next 
ten years it rendered a most valuable service in the 
spreading of the gospel. 

To sum up the mission through its early pioneer years, 
1880-1898, there were sent out 31 missionaries, the schools 
mentioned above prospered wonderfully, the evangelistic 
work on the part of the missionaries was marvelously 
blessed. In 1898 there came a temporary setback. The 
doors of the schools were closed, and half-a-dozen of the 
missionaries resigned. This serious change was brought 
about by some misunderstanding between the missionaries. 
It did. not stop the work. It only retarded it for a few 
years. 


T. J. Bowen Gores as PIONEER TO BRAZIL 


When T. J. Bowen came home from the Nigerian Mis- 
sion in 1856, he knew he could not again hazard the rigors 
of the African climate. So he asked the Foreign Mission 
Board to send him to Brazil, in the hope that he might be 
able to spread the gospel in that field into which the 
Board had been desiring to enter for many years. 

He was sent to Brazil in the spring of 1859, but he was 
unable to stay longer than the spring of the following 
year, when the complete collapse of his health forced him 
to abandon his endeavors. The Board, for obvious rea- 
sons growing out of the American Civil War, was com- 
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pelled to relinquish further efforts in Brazil for about 
twenty years. 

We would not say that this brief attempt in Brazil was 
futile. This last fitful venture of this heroic missionary 
has left a deposit of inspiration in Southern Baptist life 
that enriches us every time we call it to memory. His 
body could not bear the strain, but his deathless spirit of 
missionary adventure for Christ marches with us. 


Gen. A. T. HAWTHORNE 


The credit for being the real inspirer of Baptist missions 
in Brazil must go more to Gen. A. T. Hawthorne of 
Texas than to any one else. Just after the Civil War, 
General Hawthorne and a number of friends went to 
Brazil with the expectation of finding a more congenial 
environment in which to recuperate their fortunes. A 
large number of Southern people joined in this emigra- 
tion. They founded in the state of Sao Paulo a colony of 
' considerable size. 

Among these Southerners were many Baptists, some of 
whom organized themselves into a Baptist church in Santa 
Barbara. Correspondence sprang up between this church 
and the Foreign Mission Board that continued through 
many years. Finally, in 1879, this church was adopted as 
a station by the Foreign Mission Board, with the under- 
standing that the church would provide its own financial 
support. 

A significant turn in events came in 1880, when General 
Hawthorne, who had returned to the United States, was 
converted under the influence of the famous evangelist, 
Major Penn. Immediately General Hawthorne began to 
show his interest in the spiritual welfare of Brazil. 
Whereas heretofore he had manifested interest in the 
material things in Brazil, now he became intensely 
sensitive to the spiritual claims of that country. 

To show how appreciatively the missionaries of our 
Foreign Mission Board feel toward General Hawthorne, 
we would remark that in 1907, when the Brazilian Bap- 
tist Convention was organized in Bahia, a large portrait 
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of General Hawthorne was unveiled, and among many 
eulogistic things said of him were that he was the founder 
of the work in Brazil, and during the eight years of his 
service in Texas he sent fifteen missionaries to Brazil. 
This, of course, meant that General Hawthorne was the 
inspiration behind the going of these missionaries. 


So it came about that the Lord in his own time touched 
the heart of General Hawthorne, and through him quick- 
ened into action the long-cherished desire of the Foreign 
Mission Board to take up again the work in Brazil. How 
easy it is for the Lord to drop a spark into the tinder of 
our desires and consecration, and cause them to burst into 
flaming activity. 


Dr. AND Mrs. W. B. Bacsy 


Soon after his appointment as agent in Texas for the 
Foreign Mission Board, General Hawthorne found W. B. 
Bagby, who was in his first pastorate at Plantersville, and 
later Miss Anne Luther at Baylor College, Independence. 
Both of these had had under consideration for some time 
the call of the Lord to missionary service, and Miss Luther 
was fully committed to it. General Hawthorne laid before 
these two young people the claims of Brazil with such 
good effect that they volunteered for appointment to that 
inviting field, were married in October, 1880, and were 
appointed December 23, 1880, and sailed from Baltimore 
on the thirteenth day of January, 1881. After forty-eight 
days at sea, they landed in Rio. A few days later they 
reached Santa Barbara, the settlement of the North Amer- 
icans, where they gave themselves at once to the study of 
the Portuguese language. 


BAHIA AND Rio Matin STATIONS 


The year following his own arrival, Mr. Bagby had 
the joy of welcoming the coming (March 4, 1882) of 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. C. Taylor. Both of these families now 
located in Campinas to engage in language study. The 
missionaries not only gave themselves assiduously to the 
study of the language, but to a careful study of Brazil as 
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a mission field. After this survey they decided to move 
to Bahia in the north. Accordingly they transferred to 
that place in the fall of 1882, where on October 15, 1882, 
the missionaries and the ex-priest, Antonio Teixeira, or- 
ganized a Baptist church. They also rented a chapel, 
and were soon preaching the gospel as busily as their 
newly-adopted tongue would permit. They were not long 
in meeting opposition and active persecution, but they 
pressed bravely on. 

In 1884, the work having been started in Bahia, the 
religious capital of Brazil, the missionaries decided that 
Dr. Bagby should move to Rio, the political capital of the 
country, and found a station there also. 

From these two centers the efforts in Brazil radiated 
through the years. About them the North and South 
Brazil Missions have revolved. 


WorK SPREADS IN THE NoRTH 


From Bahia the work extended up the coast to Maceio. 
This last named city was the home of ex-priest Teixeira. 
Naturally he was eager to give the gospel to his own 
people. He had been converted in South Brazil, and had 
been baptized in the Santa Barbara church before the ar- 
rival of our missionaries. He co-operated zealously with 
them in their pioneer activities. The work widened next 
into Pernambuco, and on and on until it reached far up 
the Amazon River to Manaos, one thousand miles from 
the mouth of that mighty stream. It spread inland also, 
and dotted the states of Bahia and Pernambuco with 
Baptist churches. 


Two UNIQUE EXPERIENCES 


It would be most interesting if the space at our disposal 
would permit us to trace in particular the spread of the 
Baptist movement in North Brazil, with Dr. Z. C. Taylor 
as its great leader. We cannot refrain from speaking of 
the unique experience Dr. Taylor had in baptizing two of 
our most effective missionaries in Brazil. In 1892 Dr. 
Taylor baptized Solomon L. Ginsburg, a Congregational 
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missionary who had come to Brazil from England. He 
was a Russian Jew by birth, and was converted in Lon- 
don. Dr. Taylor’s contact with him in Pernambuco led 
Dr. Ginsburg to investigate Baptist doctrine, with the re- 
sult that the Jewish brother finally asked baptism at Dr, 
Taylor’s hands. He was afterwards appointed by the 
Foreign Mission Board, and became one of its most versa- 
tile missionaries. He wrought valiantly for the spread of 
the gospel in both North and South Brazil. 

The other experience was very similar. Rev. E. A. 
Jackson, of Virginia, went to Brazil as an independent 
missionary. He was a Presbyterian in affiliation. He 
located at Valenca, near Bahia. His conversations and 
studies with Dr. Taylor led him to embrace the Baptist. 
position, and Dr. Taylor baptized him. Afterwards he 
was appointed a missionary, and became a most successful 
evangelizer. He did monumental work through great 
hardships in the interior country back of Bahia. He was 
afterwards transferred to South Brazil. He continued in 
the service of the Board until the tragic death of himself, 
Mrs. Jackson, and. a son in the disaster of the Vestris 
in 1928. In April, 1934, his eldest daughter, with her 
husband, J. Elton Johnson, were appointed. 


PROSPEROUS GROWTH IN THE SOUTH 


From Rio Dr. Bagby and other faithful missionaries 
who soon joined him reached down to Campos, in the 
State of Rio, in which alone there are now more 
than sixty self-supporting Baptist churches. They spread 
their efforts into Minas Geraes State and into Sao Paulo 
and on to the west and to the south. We now have Bap- 
tist churches in practically every state in Brazil. It is a 
mighty host, 40,000 strong. What must be the emotions 
of Dr. Bagby when, in this good year, 1934, after fifty- 
three years of service, he beholds the growth of this 
far-lying Baptist adventure in Brazil. 

What an immeasurable joy must Dr. W. B. Babgy feel 
when he meditates over the fact that he was the instru- 
ment in the hands of the Lord of reaching this blessed 
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trio of workers in the city of Rio—F. F. Soren, Theodora 
Teixeira, and Tomaz de Costa. Soren gave himself to 
the gospel ministry, and for thirty-three years served with 
apostolic feryor as pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Rio. Theodora Teixeira exhibited early his talents as a 
writer, and for thirty years has been editor of the litera- 
ture of the Carroll Memorial Baptist Publishing House. . 
Tomaz de Costa pursued a very successful career as a 
business man. His zeal for the Lord has been so great 
that Brazilian Baptists have made him Secretary of the 
Brazilian Baptist Foreign Mission Board, which he serves 
without pay. 


Woman’s MisstIonary UNION 


The year 1888, when the Woman’s Missionary Union, 
auxiliary to the Southern Baptist Convention, was for- 
mally organized, is one of the most significant dates in 
Southern Baptist missionary life. That year did not mark 
the beginning of woman’s interest in Foreign Missions, but 
it is the epochal time when our Southern Baptist women 
drew together into a union which has become infinitely 
more powerful than the desultory though devoted efforts 
of the unrelated societies in their individualist days. 


New TESTAMENT RECORDS 


Throughout the entire history of Christianity the women 
have been fertile in the invention of helpful ministries for 
its dissemination and faithful in fervent prayer for its 
support. 

One can never read the eighth chapter of the Gospel by 
Luke, where the Apostle described the first missionary 
society, without experiencing a fresh reassurance about 
the ultimate triumph of the cause of missions. Luke says: 
“He [Jesus] went about through cities and villages 
preaching and bringing the good tidings of the kingdom 
of God, and with him the twelve and certain women— 
Mary Magdalene, and Joanna and Susanna, and many 
others who ministered unto them out of their substance.” 
Luke 8: 1-3. These women with their feminine intuition 
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recognized the necessity of somebody supporting Christ 
and his disciples while they gave themselves to the 
preaching of the gospel. 

Again we recall that when the disciples returned from 
the Mount of Ascension, “These all with one accord con- 
tinued stedfastly in prayer with the women, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, with his brethren.” Acts 1:14. The 
prayers of the women helped to make possible Pentecost. 
As it was then, so it is now, the women are making one of 
their most helpful contributions to the work by their 
praying. Who can measure the mighty power of the 
“Calendar of Prayer’’? 


EARLY SOCIETIES IN AMERICA 


We shall not attempt to trace the inspiring story of the 
heroic devotion of the women to the great adventure 
through the ages, nor enumerate what they have done since 
the organization of the Woman’s Missionary Union in 
1888. We must, however, point out a few examples of 
their devoted doings. 

Soon after Luther Rice visited Richmond, Va., in 1813, 
there came into existence in the First Baptist Church the 
“Female Missionary Society of Richmond, Virginia.” On 
November 23, 1814, the Fredericksburg “Female Society 
for Foreign Missions” was organized in the Baptist 
Church in Fredericksburg, Va., which stated in its con- 
stitution: “The explicit intention of this Society is to 
aid the sister society for Foreign Missions in Richmond, 
to which society the subscription must be forwarded by the 
correspondent whenever the managers think it expedient.” 
Whether the “sister society” referred to the Female So- 
ciety of the First Baptist Church, or to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Virginia organized in Richmond, 
October 28, 1813, we cannot say—perhaps to the general 
Foreign Missionary Society. If it does, it is probable 
that the Female Society in Richmond was organized late 
in 1813 or early in 1814. [In this Dr. Ray is probably 
mistaken. The reference must be to the Female Society 
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of Richmond, which would thus have been organized 
earlier than the “Virginia” Society. W.-O. C.] 

Mr. Rice preached the annual sermon before the Rich- 
mond Female Missionary Society in 1816. During that 
year they contributed about $500.00 to Foreign Missions. 
The Fredericksburg Society gave $107.00 in that same 
year. 


“Cent” SOcrmeTIESs 


The plan of Mr. Rice as agent of the Triennial Con- 
vention was to organize as many supporting societies as 
possible. He not only organized general societies, but was 
very active in encouraging the organization of societies 
composed especially of women, from which he gathered a 
large portion of the support of the Triennial Convention 
Foreign Mission Board. ‘These women’s societies were 
often called “Cent” or “Mite” Societies. While the name 
may or may not have been a handicap, the aggregate of 
their gifts to Foreign Missions was large. They multi- 
plied so rapidly in both the North and South that 110 
such societies were reported as contributors at the meeting 
of the Triennial Convention in 1817. 


When the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in 1846 appointed Yong Seen Sang as its 
first native preacher, the Woman’s Missionary Society of | 
the First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., assumed his 
support, and, as we saw in Chapter V, cheerfully paid his 
salary to the time of his death on December 26, 1882. 


A MorTHER IN ISRAEL 


In reviewing the growth of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union in the South we encounter many noble women 
about whom animating stories could be written, but the 
number of them is too great for us even to mention them. 
There is, however, one mother in Israel we believe all 
would have us name. She is Mrs. Ann J. Graves, of 
Baltimore, the mother of Dr. R. H. Graves who for 
fifty-six years was missionary of our Board in Canton, 
China. In our thoughts we associate her with that group 
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of women who drew into the inner prayer circle with the 
disciples just before Pentecost. Indeed we feel that she 
felt the same solicitude for the spread of the Kingdom as 
did Mary, the mother of our Lord, as she joined in the 
praying along with the disciples and others. Certain it is 
that the mother heart of Mrs. Graves was united with her 
son in far-away China, and she shared with him in his 
tasks in loving and thoughtful sympathy, when in 1867 
she led a number of women in Baltimore to organize a 
prayer meeting for the support of a native Bible woman 
in Canton. 

She knew of the support of a Bible woman by Dr. and 
Mrs. Graves in Canton a few years before this time, the 
support for whom the missionaries accumulated through 
savings from their table and a little outside aid. 


The story of the success attending this Bible woman’s 
efforts, and the self-denial practiced by the missionaries, 
made it easy for Mrs. Graves to organize a prayer circle 
in Baltimore. 


Early in 1870, when a number of women from the va- 
rious churches of Baltimore organized “An Auxiliary of 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society,’ Mrs. Ann J. 
Graves was made Corresponding Secretary. In October, 
1871, we recognize again the zeal of Mrs. Graves in the 
organization of another society called “Woman’s Mission 
to Woman.” Mrs. Graves was made Corresponding Sec- 
retary of this organization also, and Miss Jane W. Norris 
the Recording Secretary. It is not difficult for us to see 
the connection between events when we learn that in 
1872 Miss Jane W. Norris became the second Mrs. R. H. 
Graves. | 

Another significant event in 1872, showing progress in 
the missionary activities of Southern Baptist women, was 
the organization of the “Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Richmond, Virginia,” for the support of Miss Edmonia 
Moon, who was appointed in that year to China by the 
Foreign Mission Board. It was at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Ann J. Graves that the Foreign Mission Board furnished 
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this new society with 400 mite boxes in which to gather the 
offerings. The society raised in its first year $1,200. 


ENTHUSIASM OF Dr. TUPPER FOR WoOMAN’S WORK 


There was still another event in 1872 which had very 
weighty influence upon the work done by women for mis- 
sions. This was the coming to the corresponding secretary- 
ship of the Foreign Mission Board of Dr. H. A. Tupper. 
From the beginning of his career he gave most apprecia- 
tive attention to the work of the women. Throughout his 
incumbency in office he was the friend and counselor and 
encourager of the women. Any effort to evaluate the 
tremendous service to the cause rendered by this princely 
man must keep prominently in view what he did “to help 
those women who labor with us in the gospel.” Perhaps in 
no department of the colossal work he accomplished did 
he show more effective statesmanship than he did through 
his efforts to encourage the work of the women. In 1874 
he led the Board to recommend the appointment of 
executive or central committees of the women’s societies. 

In the report to the Southern Baptist Convention in 
1876, he said: 

“Our Christian women of Georgia and Virginia have 
contributed $2,491.60 for the Moon-house in Tung Chow; 
and the ladies of South Carolina $1,343.41 for the Mis- 
sionary House at Canton. Our sisters of other states have 
aided those objects, and done nobly for the general work. 
Let the Convention give an emphatic ‘God speed’ to these 
praise-worthy workers for Jesus, and commend to their 
consideration the multiplication of missionary societies, 
and their more thorough organization, with the view of 
presenting the grand work of woman’s salvation among 
the heathen.” 

This suggestion that the societies be multiplied and 
given more thorough organization was followed by more 
definite recommendation later that central committees be 
organized in every state. The time soon arrived when 
this suggestion was put into effect. | 

In 1885 the Southern Baptist Convention recommended 
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that these central committees should be under the foster- 
ing care of the various state convention organizations 
instead of being fostered as heretofore by the Foreign and 
Home Mission Boards. But a further step was inevitable. 
These many state central committees must have a general 
central or executive committee which would unify the 
efforts of all and make possible easy contact with the 
Southern Baptist Convention boards. 


SERIOUS OBSTACLES 


As was natural, such a great movement could not de- 
velop without encountering serious obstacles. Some pas- 
tors were opposed to having woman’s societies in their 
local churches, even when there was little prospect of their 
having any outside connections. Some of the brethren 
were nervous about how the movement would affect the 
life of the denomination. They feared the women would 
go too far. 

One suggestion made by the Convention was that the 
speakers in the women’s meetings should all be men. 

Another precaution taken by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention was to guarantee the masculine character of that 
Convention. The Convention of 1885, after a very heated 
debate about the whole question of Woman’s Work, 
changed its constitution by substituting the word “breth- 
ren” for the word “members” that had heretofore oc- 
curred in that document, thus providing that women 
messengers could not be sent from the societies to the 
Southern Baptist Convention. In order to understand 
this action we must remember that during the days of the 
Triennial Convention, and occasionally in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, messengers representing women’s 
societies sat in these meetings. 


PLans BecoME More DEFINITE 


During the time of the meeting of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in Baltimore in 1884, there was held a meeting 
of women which should be designated perhaps as the first 
annual meeting of the Baptist women of the South, There 
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had been occasional meetings before this, but the Balti- 
more meeting resolved to make these meetings permanent, 
and to hold them annually during the sessions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

This turn toward definiteness in the organization of the 
women caused a fresh outbreak of the discussion of this 
subject. As intimated above, there was a heated debate 
in the Southern Baptist Convention in 1885. The 
Woman’s Meeting sent a reassuring resolution to the 
Convention, but feeling was too intense tor: a calm 
consideration of the matter. 

It was not until the Woman’s Meeting held in Louis- 
ville in 1887 that the women felt the time was ripe for 
perfecting their organization. Some of them still hesi- 
tated, but under the able and consecrated leadership of 
Miss M. E. McIntosh, of South Carolina, and Miss Annie 
W. Armstrong, of Baltimore, the Louisville meeting 
passed two resolutions. 

“1. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to request 
Central Committees of the several states, each to appoint 
three lady delegates, to meet during the next session of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, to decide upon the ad- 
visability of organizing a general committee; and if ad- 
visable, to provide for the appointment, location and 
duties thereof. 

“2. Resolved, That the above is not to be construed as 
a desire, upon the part of the ladies, to interfere with 
the management of the existing Boards of the Conven- 
tion, either in the appointment of missionaries, or the direc- 
tion of mission work; but as a desire, on their part, to be 
more efficient in collecting money and disseminating 
information on mission subjects.” 


WomaAn’s Missionary UNIoN AUXILIARY TO SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION ORGANIZED 

On May 11, 1888, in the Sunday school room of the 

Broad Street Methodist Church in Richmond, Va., there 


were gathered delegates from ten states which voted to 
organize the “Executive Committee of the Woman’s Mis- 
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sionary Societies of the Southern Baptist Convention.” 
Delegates were present from three other states, but for 
various reasons did not vote. Mrs. Theodore Whitfield, of 
Richmond, was President of this meeting, and Miss Agnes 
Osborne, of Louisville, Ky., was Recording Secretary. 

The constitution expressed the desires and the plans 
of the new union. The preamble says: “We are desirous 
of stimulating the missionary spirit and grace of giving 
among the women and children of the churches, and aid- 
ing in collecting funds for missionary purposes to be dis- 
bursed by the Boards of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
and disclaiming all intention of independent action.” The 
constitution expressed clearly that “The two-fold object 
of this Executive Committee shall be: First, To distribute 
missionary information and stimulate effort, through the 
State Central Committees, where they exist, and where 
they do not, encourage the organization of new societies. 
Second, To secure the earnest and systematic co-operation 
of women and children in collecting and raising money for 
missions.” 

Thus with a naiveté most disarming and a devotion 
most discerning and reassuring, these far-seeing women 
launched into Southern Baptist life one of the most 
powerful agencies it has ever known. 


A BENEFICENT AND BLESSED RECORD 


Baltimore was chosen as headquarters. Miss Annie W. 
Armstrong was elected Corresponding Secretary, a posi- 
tion which she filled for eighteen years with consummate 
skill and unselfish ability. 

The purposes and plans outlined in their constitution 
have continued to be those dominating’ the Union down to 
this day. There have been made some variations and en- 
largements, to be sure, because the Union is alive and alert 
to new opportunities, but the flexible and simple organiza- 
tion has met the needs and emergencies with marvelous 
and competent ease. 

A demonstration of the mobility of the new organiza- 
tion was made in the first year of its eventful career. A 
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letter from Miss Lottie Moon portrayed the necessity of 
having at least two more missionaries in the North China 
field. She was due her furlough that year, but in order 
to help provide funds for the new missionaries she pro- 
posed to forego the furlough and challenged Southern 
Baptist women to supply the remainder. The new organi- 
zation responded so enthusiastically that enough money 
was raised to send three new missionaries. This was the 
first “Christmas offering for China.” This offering be- 
came an annual habit, and in time there was associated 
with it a week of prayer, which was held during the first 
week of January. In 1918 the title “Christmas Offering” 
was changed to the “Lottie Moon Christmas Offering” 
in memory of Miss Moon. It has grown into such pro- 
portions that it has saved the life of our Foreign Mission 
Board many times. 


A similar plan was developed in behalf of the Home 
Mission Board in 1895, when the week of self-denial for 
Home Missions was inaugurated. 

We cannot here trace further the story of the develop- 
ment of the Woman’s Missionary Union. We must be 
content to say that it is firmly entrenched and faithfully 
administered. It has made to Southern Baptist missionary 
life a contribution beyond estimation. 


DeaTtH oF M. T. YATES 


The death of Matthew T. Yates in 1888 removed from 
the ranks of Southern Baptist missionaries one of its 
greatest pioneers.. We can give here only a bare outline 
of his great and useful life. He was born January 8, 
1819, in Wake County, N. C. He was converted to Christ 
in 1836 at a camp meeting. In 1838, he entered the Acad- 
emy at Wake Forest Hill at the age of nineteen. He sold 
his horse, saddle, and bridle to secure money to defray his 
expenses. His father also helped him a little. In 1839, 
he taught school. He graduated from Wake Forest Col- 
lege in 1846. He was married September 27, 1846. He 
and Mrs. Yates arrived in Shanghai, China, September 
12, 1847. In the Central China Mission, he labored with 
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imperturbable faithfulness and unsurpassed efficiency until 
March 17, 1888, at which time he entered into rest. _ 

Concerning the long period through which he labored 
alone in Shanghai, he writes: “No record has been made 
for sixteen years, except Treasurer’s account and Church 
record, and this has been kept in Chinese. During all 
these long years I have done the best I could to hold the 
fort alone. The church has had a steady growth, and sev- 
eral years ago sent out a colony to form a church at Quin- 
san (fifty miles from Shanghai), where we now have a 
church of eighteen members, with a native pastor, See Sen 
Sang, and eighty-five members in the mother church at 
Shanghai. In addition to my preaching and class work, I 
have for some time been engaged in translating into the 
Shanghai dialect the Gospels of Matthew, John, The Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans, in order 
that my churches might have the Scriptures in the lan- 
guage in which they think and speak. The above books 
have been published and are in use. I shall continue, if 
the Lord permits, till the whole New Testament is 
completed.” | 

It gives us pleasure to add he was able to complete the 
translation of the New Testament. 


Tue Two Woncs 


It would be difficult to say very much about Dr. Yates 
without mentioning the Wongs, two native men, who la- 
bored with him so acceptably for a long time. Although 
they had the same name, they were not related. Wong 
Ping San, the pastor of the Shanghai Church for about 
fifteen years, was the first convert in Shanghai. He was 
of great assistance to Dr. Yates in translating the New 
Testament into the Shanghai colloquial. His translation 
work gave him a keen insight into the Scriptures which 
enriched his preaching. His work as pastor was charac- 
terized by wisdom and faithfulness. 

The other Wong was a rice merchant and a deacon. 
When he became a Christian, he refused to transact busi- 
ness on Sunday. His old friends predicted that this course 
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would wreck his business, but he stood true to his con- 
victions, with the result that he rose in the esteem of 
everybody, heathen and Christian. He prospered won- 
derfully and acquired large holdings in real estate. On 
one of his choice lots he erected a chapel at his own ex- 
pense, and conducted services in it three days every week, 
he himself doing most of the preaching. For almost a 
half century this blessed man continued his gracious min- 
istrations. He fell on sleep in 1904, 84 years of age. 


Berne Deap YET SPEAKETH 


The death in 1888 of Dr. Matthew T. Yates gave an 
emphasis to the urgency of Southern Baptists opening 
work in Japan, which he had not been able to do years 
prior to that time, when he had insisted on the importance 
of the Japanese field. He had gone so far in his pleading 
for Japan that he even proposed to pay the salary of a 
missionary to that country if the Foreign Mission Board 
would appoint one. The Board did not feel justified in 
making the apointment at that time, but the death of Dr. 
Yates had the effect of bringing this matter vividly to the 
consciences of not only the Board but of the denomination 
at large. 


JAPAN OPEN 


It will be recalled that in 1853 Commodore Perry of 
the United States Navy entered Yeddo harbor and con- 
cluded the treaty, which opened Japan to Western trade. 
The country was not open immediately to all kinds of 
intercourse. Many obstacles still remained which were 
not removed for many years. 


In 1859 the American Episcopal, the American Dutch 
Reformed, and the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Boards, 
sent missionaries to Japan. The Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, alert to the possibili- 
ties of the situation, in the year following (1860) ap- 
pointed three missionary families to service in Japan. If 
these plans had been carried out, the Foreign Mission 
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Board would have been the fourth board to enter the 
Island Empire. 


TRAGEDY FRUSTRATES PLANS 


Alas! Providence decreed otherwise. On August 3, 
1860, Mr. and Mrs. J. QO. A. Rohrer, who were sent out 
to be the first missionaries from the South to Japan, sailed 
on the Steamship Edwin Forrest. Along with them were 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Bond, who were bound for the South 
China Mission. The ill-fated steamer was lost at sea and 
all on board, not leaving a trace of how the sad disaster 
occurred. 

This distressing experience was followed almost imme- 
diately by a much worse one in the breaking out of the 
American Civil War in 1861, which had the effect of pre- 
venting the going to Japan of the other two families of 
missionaries who had been appointed along with the 
Rohrers, and of postponing for three decades the revival 
of efforts by Southern Baptists on behalf of Japan. 


THE McCoLLUMS AND THE BRUNSONS ENTER JAPAN 


In 1889 Southern Baptists, feeling the time had arrived 
when they should again attempt missionary operations in 
Japan, sent out in October of that year Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Collum and wife of Alabama, and Rev. J. A. Brunson and 
wife of South Carolina. These two missionary families 
were heartily received by the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union missionaries at Kobe, Japan. 

After a brief period of language study, the McCollums 
and Brunsons settled down to labor in the great commer- 
cial city of Osaka. There in March, 1891, they organized 
the first Baptist church ever organized by Southern Bap- 
tists in Japan. The church had an enrollment of fifteen 
members. 

A year later it was deemed wise to lay out the work 
differently. So, leaving the young church in Osaka to the 
care of the American Baptist Missionary Union, our min- 
sionaries moved to Kokura, a large city in the heart of 
the greatest mining and manufacturing district in Japan. 
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The Island of Kyushu, on which this new center of 
missionary activity was located, is the southernmost of the 
four large islands of Japan. It had a population of eight 
millions. It offered a distinct field in a section of Japan 
which exercises a great influence upon Japanese life as a 
whole. 

In 1892 Mr. Brunson returned to the United States, 
feeling that he was unfitted for missionary work. Mr. 
McCollum threw himself into his task. For twenty years 
he labored with remarkable success. He came to speak 
the language like a native, and drew great crowds through 
his eloquent presentation of the gospel. 


Mr. anv Mrs. E. N. WALNE 


In the same year in which Mr. Brunson returned, Rev. 
and Mrs. E. N. Walne went to Japan. Messrs. McCollum 
and Walne became fast friends. They labored together 
through trials and triumphs as brothers beloved until Mc- 
Collum passed away in 1909. Dr. Walne is still with the 
work. He has for several years devoted himself to the 
publishing house, which he established and brought to 
gratifying proportions. Thus the missionary career of 
E. N. Walne spans practically the entire period of our 
Southern Baptist missionary work in Japan. 


WAKAMATSU 


The first of a noble line of native workers was Waka- 
matsu, who for many years labored with Dr. Brown of 
the Northern Baptist Board, helping in the translation of 
the Scriptures. When Mr. McCollum went to Kyushu, 
the Northern Baptist brethren encouraged Mr. Wakamatsu 
to go with him. This native man was a worthy fellow 
worker. His early experience gives us vivid glimpses of 
the ancient days of the Catholic influence and the ruth- 
less persecution that followed it. Mr. Wakamatsu says 
that when he was a child, he remembers that they had in 
his home a crucifix upon which was a figure of the Christ 
about six inches long. Occasionally the Japanese officers 
would come to his home and require the inmates to tread 
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upon the cross, thus signifying their hostility to it. He 
says that as a child he engaged in this practice, and was 
glad to do it because of his hatred for Christianity. When 
the belief in Christ came to him, all was changed, and he 
gave his life to the service of the Master in a noble 
self-sacrificing fashion. 


TRIUMPHS OVER TRIALS 


The Foreign Mission Board actually began work in 
Japan at the close of that remarkable period extending 
from 1868 to 1890, in which Christianity spread at a very 
rapid rate. We missed our opportunity to plant our work 
in that favorable time. We entered the field just as the 
reaction against Christianity had set in, and since we had 
not—as other boards had—laid our foundations in the 
favorable years, we have had to labor hard in order to get 
our work established. The early days of our work in 
Japan were exceedingly difficult and trying. Progress 
necessarily had to be very slow. The creditable success at- 
tending the labors of Southern Baptist Convention mis- 
sionaries is all the more appreciated when considered in 
the light of the great difficulties they had to face. Per- 
haps the Board did not understand fully at that time that. 
the reaction was setting in. That, however, would not have 
deterred the Board, for the venture in Japan was deeply 
laid in its heart and purpose. 


Tue GosrpEL Mission MovEMENT 


In 1893 the disturbance in North China, known as the 
Gospel Mission Movement, reached a climax. For a 
great many years there had been heated and even bitter 
discussions of mission policies both in the Mission and in 
America. The brethren in this year decided that it would 
be better in the interest of peace to divide the mission. 
About one-half of the missionaries who held the extreme 
views on mission policies, located in Tai-an-fu, an im- 
portant city in Shantung Province, and left those mission- 
aries who supported the Board’s policies in possession of 
the old stations. 
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The leading advocate of this movement was Dr. T. P. 
Crawford, who was an honored missionary of the Foreign 
Mission Board for about forty years. The contention was 
that no native should receive a salary from the mission, 
and no schools should be conducted by the mission. The 
Foreign Mission Board held that while it wished to en- 
courage native self-support very zealously, it believed 
money could be judiciously and sympathetically used so as 
to make more rapid advances. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention commended the Board for its position. The For- 
eign Mission Board presumed that Christian education has 
a real place in the spread of Christianity, and that the 
paying of a salary to a native worker will not stultify 
him any more than it will an American if he be really 
Christian. The Board said, very wisely: “It would seem 
to imply a distrust of the effects of God’s grace in mission 
fields. We would seem to say, We fear the gospel cannot 
lift a Chinaman or African above the corrupting influence 
of money.” 


It is significant that at the time when it decided to re- 
pudiate the Gospel Missionism, the Board asked Dr. J. B. 
Hartwell to return to the North China field. Dr. Hart- 
well had years ago left North China on account of sick- 
ness in his family, and had been working among the 
Chinese in San Francisco. The Board felt he ‘would 
represent the cause of Christ fairly, firmly and frater- 
nally.” Then, too, since he was such a great preaching 
evangelist, his presence would be an effective answer to 
those who thought the Board was leaning too much 
towards education in its missionary operations. 


THe CENTENARY OF MopEerRN Missions 


As the One Hundredth Anniversary of the launching of 
the missionary movement in its modern form, by William 
Carey, approached, every one felt that a proper celebra- 
tion of that momentous event should be observed. 

A special committee was appointed by the Southern 
Baptist Convention to lead in this Centennial observance. 

An inspiring objective was set before the people. One 
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hundred new missionaries were to be sent to the foreign 
fields—one for each year of the century. All of the mis- 
sionary work was to be correspondingly increased. The 
sum of $250,000 was to be raised and divided, one-half 
each to the Home and Foreign Mission Boards. This 
money was to be used in permanent work such as Bible 
translation, chapel building, etc. Its aim was the enlarge- 
ment of Southern Baptist participation in the great 
missionary adventure. 


A vast amount of literature was circulated on all phases 
of missions. The pastors preached on missions, and mis- 
sions were discussed in meetings of all kinds all over the 
South. This campaign of education culminated in two 
great meetings—one in Louisville, Ky., on October 2-4, 
1892, the centennial of the day when Carey and others 
formed at Kettering the first modern missionary society ; 
and one at Richmond, Va., March 20, 1893, the cente- 
nary of the day on which Carey and Thomas were “set 
apart’ to work in India. These meetings quickened 
wonderfully the missionary pulse of Southern Baptists. 


Dr. W. D. Powell of Mexico was transferred home for 
a year for the campaign. He did wonderfully effective 
work, but one man was not able to cover the territory of 
the South in so short a time. 


Notable success crowned the efforts of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union through their use of “chapel cards” 
and “certificates.” The Home and Foreign Mission 
Boards each received a little above $50,000 extra money, 
and the Foreign Mission Board appointed forty whom it 
called its “Centennial Missionaries.” 


The objectives of the centenary effort were not fully 
reached, due perhaps to the failure to set up a thorough- 
going organization, yet it must be remembered as a worthy 
effort. It gave a new and vigorous emphasis to the worth- 
whileness of the missionary adventure that cannot be 
measured by immediate monetary results. Who can 
measure the length and breadth and height of a great 
inspiration ? | 


CHAPTER VII 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS REINFORCE THEIR 


WOOnNnw 


10. 


ADVENTURE 


OUTLINE 


A new era in the world’s life 

(1) Boxer uprising in China, and a new order 

(2) Japan now a “first class power” and begins expansion 
(3) New conditions in other lands 


. Board led by R. J. Willingham meets the new order 
. New emphasis on institutions of permanence and progress 


(1) Theological seminaries—South China, Nigeria, Italy, 
Mexico, Pernambuco, Rio, North China, Shanghai, Japan, 
Argentina 

(2) Publishing house 

(3) Hospitals, in China and Africa 

(4) Other schools 


. New fields entered 


(1) Argentina, Pablo Besson, S. M. Sowell 
(2) Interior China, Lawton and Sallee 
(3) Chile, MacDonald 


. Judson Centennial celebrated with Fund for Equipment 

. The World War changes and leadership of J. F. Love 

. The Call of Europe 

. The Seventy-five Million Campaign 

. A self-conscious Baptist Denomination in the mission countries 


(1) General statement 

(2) Illustration of South China 

(3) National Mission Boards and Church Building Loan 
Boards . 

Co-operation from Home Base with National Leadership 

Abroad 


A New Day Dawns 


The Twentieth Century opened upon turbulent unrest 
in the Far East which boded serious consequences for the 
cause of missions. China experienced a rude awakening 
when, in the Sino-Japanese war 1894-95, it was defeated 
easily by the comparatively small nation of Japan, through 
the use by the latter of Western arms and methods. This 
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surprising experience shocked China into realizing that 
whether she wished it or not, she must relate herself better 
to the West. 

The more liberal element, led by the young Emperor 
just then coming into power, set itself to introduce re- 
forms in education and policies. The more conservative 
element, led by the Empress Dowager, set itself to repudi- 
ate all things Western, including Westerners. The anti- 
foreign feeling, always dormant, blazed furiously in the 
Boxer riot in 1900. 

The wrath of the extremists was visited also upon the 
Chinese natives, who had been influenced by the foreign- 
ers. The Boxers brought martyrdom to thousands of 
Christian converts and to some foreign missionaries. 
Naturally this upset for the time being the work of the 
missionaries, especially in the northern provinces where 
missionaries were forced to flee for safety to the seaport 
cities and even to Japan. 

A most unfortunate turn in events was the besieging of 
a large body of missionaries and other foreigners in the 
Foreign Legation quarters in Peking. This led to the 
sending of a relief expedition to Peking. The relief force 
was made up of troops from England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, the United States, and other countries. 
The expedition accomplished its aim, but it added to the 
bitterness already existing, and the settlement reached 
finally led to the war between Japan and Russia in 
1904-05. 

If we will bear in mind all of these things, maybe we 
can understand better the anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
violence which flared up in China in 1925 and later. The 
animosities generated in the ten years between 1895 and 
1905 have smouldered a long, long time. 


Not Att Errects Bap 


While it is true that the hostilities were anti-foreign 
rather than specifically anti-Christian, they had a decided 
effect upon the progress of Christian Missions. The 
effects, however, were not all deleterious. The faithful 
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witness borne by the thousands of Chinese, who had ac- 
cepted the martyr’s crown rather than deny their Saviour, 
made a profound impression. The heroic devotion 
caused multitudes to investigate Christianity, with the re- 
sult that just after the close of the Boxer uprising, the 
missionaries became aware of an unprecedented willing- 
ness to hear the gospel message. Great revivals followed. 
For example, in the year following the Boxer riot, there 
were more baptisms in the South China Mission than in 
the previous year in all our missions in pagan fields. The 
new life emerging in the Orient could not be strangled by 
violence. It could be retarded temporarily, but nothing 
could restrain it long. 


Not only in China and Japan, but on other mission 
fields the evidences of a new era were appearing. The 
surcease of tribal wars in Africa gave missionaries a great- 
er freedom. Brazil was now far enough away from its 
revolutions in 1885 and 1893 to feel the confident expecta- 
tions of a new day. Persecutions experienced in the 90’s 
and 1900 in Brazil, now dying down, had the usual effect 
of quickening the interest of the people in the gospel mes- 
sage. North America also felt the stimulation of the 
dawning day. 


WILLINGHAM THE PEERLESS 


Southern Baptists swung into the new century under 
the magnificent leadership of Robert J. Willingham, and 
were inspired by a new urge in their hearts for wider 
ventures for Christ. . 

Dr. Willingham began his career as Secretary in 1893, 
when the effects of Gospel Missionism were still benumb- 
ing the thinking of a considerable portion of our people. 
Indeed the attention of the Board was first directed to 
him by the fair-minded consideration he gave to the Gos- 
pel Mission brethren at the meeting of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention held in 1892, at which time the Convention 
dealt with this question. 

He was manifestly the man for the hour. No one 
could doubt his burning zeal for the preaching of the gos- 
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pel of salvation to the lost. His stirring appeals for For- 
eign Missions echo yet in our hearts. He did more than 
any other man to sound in the hearts of Southern Baptists 
a clarion call to the supreme adventure of evangelizing 
the whole world. No “gospel missioner” could be more 
fervent for preaching the simple gospel. 

Yet we fail to evaluate properly this great leader if we 
think only of his flaming zeal for preaching the gospel. 
We would not minimize that phase of his life. Our souls 
are thrilled by every remembrance of it. But he had a 
most practical mind. He looked at the task of world- 
wide evangelization with an unusual amount of common 
sense and wisdom. He saw the frightful loss in mission- 
aries due to the lack of satisfactory living quarters for 
them, so he led in the building of comfortable homes. He 
realized that if we are to reach far in mission work, we 
must have trained native preachers. So he developed the 
theological schools. The majority of our theological 
schools were founded or recast under his guidance. The 
same is largely true about other schools, hospitals and 
publishing houses. 


BROADENING POLICIES 


We quote from Dr. Willingham the following: 


“It is the policy of the Board, so far as possible, to 
make each mission strong and effective. We do not think 
it best unwisely to multiply fields of labor, but to strength- 
en and develop each mission, which is opened, until it will 
become a strong center of influence, and mighty for ac- 
complishing good. To this end we are procuring homes 
for our missionaries, opening schools and hospitals, and 
helping to establish publication houses. Of course, it 
takes a great deal of money to make these missions strong 
and effective, but we believe that our people wish to do the 
very best work for the glory of the Master, and we think 
that this can be accomplished better by giving facilities 
for work to the men and women who have given their lives 
in the name of the Lord.” 
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VALUE OF SCHOOLS 


In another report he speaks more specifically of schools: 


“No one can estimate their worth in these lands of 
darkness. To send the children of the converts to native 
schools means to turn them over to heathen practices and 
idolatry. To give them no schools means for them to grow 
up in ignorance. We must help them. These children of 
our converts, trained not in heathen but Christian homes, 
are the hope of the future. Not only are boys trained, 
but girls, formerly despised and degraded, are taken and 
brought up to know that woman has a head and a heart, 
and that her Creator wants her lifted up and exalted— 
the equal if not the superior of the man. 


“Our theological schools are turning out excellently 
trained men. These men know the language, customs, 
manners, and life of their people. Then also the native 
can live on much less than a foreign missionary. In China 
we can employ ten native preachers for what it will take 
to support one foreign missionary. Now that the natives 
are converted and want to preach, it is wisdom for us to 
train them.” 


Such is a statement of the policy of the Board. Fifty 
years of experience had made obvious to it that it must 
re-enforce its efforts by the much more extensive em- 
ployment of educational, medical and literary institutions. 
A tremendous amount of organizing was done within the 
first ten years of the new century. It will be impossible 
to enumerate all the schools; but that we may get the 
cumulative force of what was going on during that period, 
we insert here a brief notice of the theological schools. 


Graves Theological Seminary 


The oldest theological training school of the Foreign 
Mission Board is the Graves Theological Seminary in 
Canton, China. Early in his career, Dr. R. H. Graves 
began to give Bible instruction to the native men associated 
with him. In 1870 he began to speak of his classes. They 
were afterwards called “Quarterly Classes.” Still later, 
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as the work enlarged, “Annual Classes.’ He set aside a 
room in his servants’ quarters for a classroom. Living 
quarters and expenses were provided by the students. Dr. 
Graves did all the teaching. 

In 1890 Dr. E. Z. Simmons designated a room in the 
new chapel he had just built for a classroom, and used 
the students in evangelistic efforts in connection with his 
work. 

A year later, Dr. G. W. Greene was sent out to teach 
in the theological school, but it was not until after he re- 
turned from his first furlough that he entered actively 
into seminary work. 

In April, 1906, the fiftieth anniversary of the arrival 
in Canton of Dr. Graves was celebrated. At that time the 
Board named the school, Graves Theological Seminary, in 
honor of Dr. Graves, and appropriated $5,000 for its first 
building. Soon Dr. Simmons and Wu Sui Wan were 
added to the faculty. 

The Seminary had its greatest shock in 1912. On No- 
vember 16, 1911, Dr. G. W. Greene passed to his reward. 
DroRi; EL Graves "died Tune ay 19t2)) andor reas 
Simmons died in San Francisco on August 8, 1912. 

Notwithstanding this decimation of the faculty in such 
a brief period, the Seminary proceeded under the presi- 
dency of Dr. P. H. Anderson. Dr. Simmons left $20,000, 
Hong Kong currency, for the erection of the adminis- 
tration building. The organization is now such that here- 
after this notable institution will be fostered and 
controlled by the Leung Kwong Baptist Association. 


Theological Seminary, Ogbomoso, Nigeria, Africa 


In the year 1901, just after he had returned to Africa 
from furlough, Dr. C. E. Smith concluded that the desul- 
tory work of training preachers, which he had been doing 
individually and at his own expense since his arrival in 
Africa in 1884, should henceforth be cared for in a regu- 
larly organized school. The plan of placing the school 
on a more permanent basis was accomplished in 1900, 
when the theological training school was organized in 
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Ogbomoso. The Foreign Mission Board appropriated 
$500, with which the modest buildings for the school were 
provided. » 

This theological training school has had a checkered 
career under many leaders. The name was changed to 
Baptist Theological Seminary in 1912. In this same year 
the Baptist boys’ academy was established at Ogbomoso, 
and placed under the direction of Rev. A. Scott Patterson. 
It began its history with seven students. 

The seminary was transferred to Shaki in 1914, where 
it remained under the supervision of Rev. L. M. Duval 
until 1919, when it was moved back to Ogbomoso and com- 
bined with the Baptist boys’ academy. In 1921 this com- 
bined school merged into the Baptist College and Semi- 
nary under the Presidency of Dr. George W. Sadler. 


The Baptist Theological Seminary in Rome, Italy 


The year 1901 saw the birth of our theological seminary 
in Rome, Italy. Like the pioneers in China and Africa, 
Dr. G. B. Taylor in Rome had given attention to the train- 
ing of young ministers, but by the coming of the new 
century it became apparent that more definite and exten- 
sive training should be given to the young Italians who 
were to be pastors of our churches. Accordingly, in 1900, 
Dr. D. G. Whittinghill was appointed to go to Italy and 
assist Dr. Taylor in this phase of the work. 

The Baptist Theological Seminary of Rome was opened 
with six students, Nov. 26, 1901, with a full seminary 
curriculum under four professors. 


Theological School, Torreon, Mexico 


The theological school at Torreon, Mexico, under the 
inspiration of missionary A. C. Watkins, was begun also 
in 1901. The old Zaragosa Institute at Saltillo, which 
was suspended in 1898, was not revived, but the new effort 
at theological training in the Mexican field was developed 
at Torreon. 

A bit later Rev. J. S. Cheavens was transferred to 
Torreon, and was given the directorship of the Seminary. 
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Under him the school prospered wonderfully until the 
revolution, which dissipated it along with much of the 
other work in Mexico. The $7,000 building which the 
Foreign Mission Board gave this school in 1905, was 
looted during the revolution. 


When matters settled in Mexico sufficiently to justify 
putting the schools to work again, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society of New York and the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention com- 
bined, in 1917, to open the theological seminary which is 
now functioning so nicely at Saltillo. The supporting 
boards have erected for this school commodious buildings 
on a large campus. 


Pernambuco College and Seminary 


In 1902 missionary S. L. Ginsburg began a training 
class for preachers at Recife, North Brazil. In that same 
year, Rev. W. H. Cannada joined Mr. Ginsburg and gave 
himself to this training work. The boys’ school was or- 
ganized by Mr. Cannada in 1905, shortly after the con- 
version of the monk Pianni, who had been a professor 
in one of the Catholic schools in that city. The boys’ 
school opened with one student and Professor Piani as 
teacher. The training class and the boys’ school devel- 
oped into the Baptist College and Seminary at Recife. 
This institution, with Rev. H. H. Muirhead as Presi- 
dent for many years of the College, and Rev. W. C. Tay- 
lor as President of the Seminary, has experienced a 
wonderful development. 

In 1917 a woman’s training school department was 
added to the Recife institution. 


Rio Baptist College and Semimary 


When the Brazilian Baptist Convention was organized 
in Bahia in 1907, it adopted an educational policy. That 
initial meeting appointed a board of education which has 
supervised in a general way the educational work in Brazil. 
It also appointed a board of trustees for Rio Baptist 
College and Seminary. 
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This board of trustees took the first steps towards 
organizing in 1907, and upon March 4, 1908, the Rio 
Baptist College and Seminary was opened with twelve 
students in the college and nine students in the seminary. 

All of this was done under the presidency of Dr. J. W. 
Shepard, who had been sent to Brazil by the Foreign 
Mission Board for such a purpose. The growth of that 
institution has been one of the marvels of Southern Bap- 
tist missions. Dr. Shepard continued President until 
1932. Under his capable leadership, a magnificent cam- 
pus of about thirty acres was acquired and a fine group 
of buildings erected. The plant is not yet fully equipped, 
but the lay-out is a credit to the denomination. The school 
has a department for girls as well as for boys, and also 
provides for the special training of women. The institu- 
tion is recognized as one of the greatest educational factors 
in all South America. 


Bush Theological Seminary, Hwanghsien, China 


In February, 1904, there was opened in Tungchow, 
North China, a theological training school, with Rev. J. 
B. Hartwell and Rev. C. W. Pruitt as teachers. The next 
year this school was moved to Hwanghsien, where the 
purchase of land and the erection of a building for the 
school were made possible by a gift of $10,000 by the Hon. 
J. C. Bush of Mobile, Ala. Gifts afterwards added by 
Mr. Bush and his widow have increased greatly the eff- 
ciency of this seminary. It continues its fine service under 
a board of trustees appointed by the Shantung Baptist 
Association. 


Shangha Baptist College and Seminary 


The close fellowship between missionaries of the North- 
ern and the Southern Baptist Boards in the Central China 
region, who were refugeeing in Shanghai, China, during 
the Boxer uprising in 1900, gave birth to the idea of a 
union college conducted by the two boards. The question 
was discussed for several years. Dr. R. T. Bryan in the 
meantime, beginning in 1901 in fact, taught classes for the 
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training of young ministers. Dr. Bryan made a trip to 
America in 1904, and Dr. J. T. Proctor, of the Northern 
Baptist Board, visited the Northern constituency that 
same year. Both of them expressed to their people the 
desirability of having in Shanghai a college and seminary 
supported jointly by the two boards. The result was that 
articles of co-operation were agreed upon in March, 1905, 
by the boards, and $60,000 was appropriated to start the 
plant. 

At first twenty-seven and one-half acres of land on the 
left bank of the Whangpoo river below Shanghai were 
bought. Since this initial purchase, many more acres 
have been added. 

Dr. Proctor was made President of the College, and 
Dr. Bryan President of the Seminary. 

In October, 1906, the Seminary was opened in rented 
quarters. The building work was pressed, but it was not 
until February, 1909, that the College was formally 
opened. The College and Seminary were consolidated 
into one institution under one board of trustees, on which 
were both Chinese and foreign missionaries, in 1911. 
Women were admitted to the College in 1920. 

The expanding program of this institution has continued 
steadily until it has become one of the best institutions 
in China of any denomination. In all departments there 
are about 2,000 students. At present it is presided over 
very ably by Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, a finely trained and 
devotedly Christian Chinese. 


Japan Theological Seminary 


In the fall of 1907 the Japan Mission opened a theologi- 
cal seminary at Fukuoka, with the Rev. Y. Chiba Presi- 
dent, and K. Sato, E. N. Walne, and J. W. McCollum, 
teachers. The first class enrolled fifteen students. The 
following year a good tract of land was secured, and a 
combined classroom and dormitory building erected upon 
rt. 

The Northern Baptists had been conducting a seminary 
at Yokohama for several years. After much discussion, 
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the two seminaries were combined in 1910 and located in 
Tokyo, the capital. The experiment did not prove to be 
satisfactory, one of the main reasons being that the school 
was so remote from the field of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Kyushu Island. In 1918 the union was dis- 
solved, and the seminary was moved back to Fukuoka, 
where it is now functioning in an excellent building on a 
campus on which is located also a middle school for boys 
and the Baptist College. On account of the depleted 
forces and resources, the seminary is closed while its 
present head, Dr. Norman F. Williamson, is on furlough. 
It is to be reopened in 1935 with additional missionary 
force. 


Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


A theological training school for Argentine Baptists was 
inaugurated in Buenos Aires, March 15, 1912, by Rev. J. 
M. Justice. When Mr. Justice came home on account of 
ill health, Rev. S. M. Sowell was elected President, which 
position he has filled with eminent success until the pres- 
ent time (1934). In the nature of the case this school 
has never been large, yet it has trained our pastors in 
Argentina and the other Plate Republics to such an effi- 
ciency that the work in that mission approaches being a 
model of missionary effort. 


PUBLISHING HOUSES 


Likewise the publishing houses came into existence 
during the early years of the century. 


The China Baptist Publication Society was organized 
in Canton, China, under the superb leadership of Dr. R. 
E. Chambers, on February 28, 1899. This publishing 
house made a splendid record in Canton, but in 1926 it 
was moved to Shanghai, because Shanghai was a more 
central location, where a magnificent eight-story building 
erected for its use was occupied in January, 1932. 

Two years after the formation of the China Baptist 
Publication Society, the Brazilian Baptist Publishing 
House was organized (Jan., 1901) in Rio de Janeiro, 
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Brazil, under the inspiration of Dr. W. E. Entzminger. 
This publishing house is now called the J. S. Carroll 
Memorial Publishing House, out of gratitude to Mrs. J. 
S. Carroll of Troy, Ala., who gave $31,000 for the housing 
of this great institution. 

In 1903 the Baptist Sunday School Board of Nashville, 
Tenn., made an appropriation of $500 to be used by Dr. 
E. N. Walne of Japan for a Baptist Bookstore in Naga- 
saki, Japan. By skilfully nursing this enterprise, Dr. 
Walne developed it into the greatly useful Japan 
Publishing House located at Shimonoseki. . 

On December 4, 1904, Mr. J. E. Davis of Missouri, 
reached Toluca, Mexico, with some equipment for print- 
ing. He soon had his printing shop in operation. He 
moved to Leon the following year, and in 1907 started 
the Mexican Baptist Publishing House on its great career 
of usefulness. On account of uncertainties growing out 
of the string of revolutions in Mexico, the Publishing 
House was moved to El Paso, Texas, from which place 
it distributes Christian literature to the Spanish-speaking 
world. 

These are the four leading publishing houses fostered 
by the Foreign Mission Board, although other very hope- 
ful publishing interests have developed in other countries. 


Tue HospitaLs 


In this same period also our Baptist hospitals came to 
light, encouraged by the great-hearted Dr. Willingham. 
Some medical work had been done, as we have seen, in 
the early days of our mission in Shanghai by Dr. Bur- 
ton, and in Canton by Dr. Graves, but in 1900 there was 
not yet a hospital fostered by the Foreign Mission Board 
on its mission fields. In his report to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in 1901, Dr. Willingham announced briefly 
the new policy and the motive of the Board concerning 
medical missions. 

“During the year the Board has taken an advance step 
in the direction of medical missions. Dr. T. W. Ayers, 
a physician highly honored in Alabama, has been appointed 
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to the work in North China. He hopes that he can soon 
epeniar hospital there, Dro E 1S. yans.) |r, auyoung 
physician of Baltimore, Md., has also been appointed for 
the China work. These physicians will not only do great 
good in opening the hearts of the Chinese to the gospel, 
but be of great service to our missionaries, near whom 
they will be located.” 

The following year the friends and relatives of Rev. 
John Stout of South Carolina, gave $2,500 for the erec- 
tion of a hospital building in Wuchow, China, to be known 
as the Stout Memorial Hospital. The First Baptist 
Church of Macon, Ga., gave a like amount for the erection 
of the hospital building at Hwanghsien, North China, as 
a memorial to their deceased pastor, Dr. E. W. Warren. 

Dr. Ayers at Hwanghsien pressed vigorously the build- 
ing enterprise, and was able to open the first hospital 
building in the fall of 1903. 

Dr. McCloy at Wuchow, with like energy, pushed his 
building enterprise, and was able to enter the Stout Memo- 
rial Hospital, April 20, 1904. 

Dr. Evans studied the language first at Chinkiang, 
afterwards he located in 1904 at Yangchow, and in 
November, 1907, was able to dedicate his new hospital 
building. 

After a brief period of service, three years in length, 
in Pingtu, North China, Dr. J. M. Oxner died from a 
disease which was contracted no doubt because of his 
lack of equipment. The practical martrydom of this fine 
young doctor caused the Foreign Mission Board to appro- 
priate money for a hospital building, which was completed 
in 1910 under the supervision of Dr. Hearn, and was 
dedicated as the Oxner Memorial. 

The other hospital buildings were completed in 1910, 
namely, the Mayfield-Tyzzer Hospital building at Lai- 
chowfu, made possible by the generosity of Drs. Mayfield 
and Tyzzer of St. Louis, and the building at Chengchow, 
Interior China, erected under the direction of Dr. A. D. 
Louthan. 

The medical work in Africa was begun in 1907 by the 
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appointment of Dr. George Green. He served for a long 
time without anything approaching satisfactory equipment. 
At first he used the basement room of his residence for a 
dispensary. Afterwards he built a shed out of grass for 
this purpose. Serious operations were performed on a 
table in his dining-room. At last the women of Virginia 
gave money in the Judson Centennial Fund for the central 
hospital building. 

The other two hospitals fostered by the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board were of later development. The Ramseur 
Hospital in Yangchow, made possible in the Judson Cen- 
tennial by the generosity of Mrs. P. S. Ramseur of Paris, 
Texas, was completed in 1915. 

The Kweilin hospital began its work in rented quarters 
in January, 1917. It dedicated its present commodious 
building in January, 1922. 

The Board has developed hospital service in two 
countries only—China and Africa. 

In its efforts to establish medical work in the first twelve 
years of this century, the Board appointed seventeen phy- 
sicians and a number of nurses, and laid the foundation 
for practically all of the nine hospitals it has fostered. 
It has been a gracious ministry, bringing spiritual as well 
as physical blessing to multitudes. 


SUMMARY 


Thus between 1900 and 1912 we have seen appear the 
theological seminaries, the publishing houses, and the hos- 
pitals supported by the Foreign Mission Board. ‘The 
period might very justly be termed the period of founding 
of the Board’s institutions. 

It would give us great pleasure to follow the story of 
every one of these institutions, for every one has a fine 
record, but the limit of our space forbids. It would also 
give us pleasure to tell of the high schools and women’s 
training schools which grew out of the life throbbing in 
our denomination during this time, but again space is not 
available. 
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OTHER SCHOOLS 


It will help us to bear in mind that in 1900 a total of 
forty-five primary or day schools, with an enrollment of 
1278 scholars, represented the entire school work sup- 
ported by the Foreign Mission Board. Even this small 
showing was a great advance over that of 1880, when 
there were fewer than a dozen schools, into which about 
250 students were gathered. There was not a school 
strictly of high school grade on either of the above-named 
dates. A few of the day schools had been receiving some 
boarders, but not many. Even those who were taking 
the training for special service were taught only in the 
lower grades. More extensive school work was a neces- 
sity. So schools of the higher grades began to multiply. 
They were needed for several reasons, but particularly 
for the better training of those who were to be prepared 
in the training schools for special service. 

Another sidelight on the situation will be gathered from 
the fact that not until 1909 were any schools except day 
schools reported in the annual statistical table of the 
Foreign Mission Board. In that year there were reported 
148 schools—128 of which were day schools. From this 
fertile period the remarkable development of the school 
work of the Foreign Mission Board takes its rise. 


Mission TO ARGENTINA OPENED 


While it was the policy of the Foreign Mission Board 
to strengthen the work in the old fields, it was eager to 
enter new fields as opening and opportunity made this 
possible. Thus we record the entry into Argentina in 
1903, and into Interior China in 1904, and into Chile a 
little later. 

The first missionary of the Board to enter Argentina 
was Rev. S. M. Sowell, who arrived in Buenos Aires, 
Nov. 30, 1903. Rev. J. L. Hart and others joined him 
in the early part of the following year. 


Don Pasto BESSON 
This, however, does not mark the beginning of Baptist 
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work in Argentina. Baptist history in Argentina begins 
July 25, 1881, when Don Pablo Besson disembarked from 
a steamer on which he had crossed the Atlantic as a steer- 
age passenger. This great forerunner of the Baptist 
cause in this South American country, was born of Prot- | 
estant parentage in Switzerland. His father was a min- 
ister of the State Church. Don Pablo was instructed by 
some of the greatest scholars in Europe, among whom 
were Godet, Luthart, and Tischendorf. He became a pas- 
tor after he graduated from school, and began soon to 
make a careful study of the fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine. He became thoroughly convinced that faith 
alone justifies a sinner before God, and this led him to 
embrace the Baptist position. 

After serving as a Baptist pastor for six years in 
France, he received letters from French immigrants in Ar- 
gentina who had known him in former years, asking him 
to send them a pastor. His own heart responded, and he 
answered the call in person. 

He soon discovered that while the Argentine constitution 
guaranteed religious liberty, yet there was no freedom in 
fact. Children of Protestant parents could not be regis- 
tered legally, Protestants could not be legally married, no 
Protestants could be buried in public cemeteries. Of 
course this grew out of the union between Church and 
State. Don Pablo’s soul revolted. 

He took up residence in Buenos Aires, and devoted him- 
self to the winning of elemental rights. He won his great 
battle for the separation of Church and State after a 
brilliant and courageous struggle. 

In the meantime he was busy with his regular preaching 
and church work. He built up a good church in Buenos 
Aires. Even to this day the building he erected is still 
the best Baptist church house in that city. This church 
he turned over to the Foreign Mission Board several 
years before his death on Dec. 30, 1932. 

He gave to the new Southern Baptist missionaries a 
very hearty welcome. There was much hard labor and 
sacrifice behind his statement to the missionaries, to whom 
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he said: “The door is open for you. Go in, and take the 
land for Jesus Christ.” 


Our missionaries founded a mission which has expe- 
rienced a far more rapid development than could have 
been attained without the self-sacrificing labors of Don 
Pablo Besson. At present they have 67 churches with 
about 5,000 members. 


INTERIOR CHINA MISSION 


When W. E. Sallee went to China in 1903, he was led 
to do mission work in the vast unreached interior of that 
populous country. Upon reaching the Central China field, 
he found in W. W. Lawton a kindred spirit, who felt the 
same urge to go into the interior. 

After consulting with the Central China Mission, these 
two friends set out upon an exploring trip through several 
of the central provinces. They discovered vast fields 
whitening unto harvest. When the great needs they saw 
flashed upon W. W. Lawton, he exclaimed, “Talk about 
what we are doing in China—we had better be praying 
about what we are not doing.”’ They made wide observa- 
tions, and decided that Chengchow, in Honan Province, 
offered them the location they were seeking. They rented 
a house at Chengchow, and Mr. Lawton returned to Cen- 
tral China for Mrs, Lawton and the children. The In- 
terior China Mission was opened at Chengchow, Sept. 
4, 1904. Four years afterward, in September, 1908, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Sallee moved to Kaifeng, the capital of 
the province, and opened in that city a mission station in 
which later were developed the educational institutions of 
the Interior China Mission field. 


CHILE 


Just as the Baptist work in Argentina had its fore- 
runner in the aggressive spirit of Don Pablo Besson, so 
the mission in Chile had its John the Baptist in the heroic 
figure of W. D. T. MacDonald. 

This Scotchman went to Chile in 1888 as a teacher 
under the employ of the Chilean Government. Soon after 
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his arrival, a revolution broke out, and the government 
which brought him to Chile was overthrown. He found 
himself in a difficult position in a foreign land, with no 
means of supporting his family. 

However, observing the needs of the people, he heroic- 
ally decided to stay. He accepted employment by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and served zealously 
in that capacity for several years. Afterwards he joined 
the missionary force of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance of New York, and began his fruitful career in 
the region of Temuco. His connection with the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance continued eight years, and 
was severed finally because of the doctrinal differences 
between him and the Alliance missionaries. 

The churches he had organized were Baptist churches. 
He, of course, felt responsible for directing them. He 
asked Dr. W. B. Bagby of Brazil to visit him, and give 
him counsel and aid in his difficult situation. The Bra- 
zilian Baptist Convention sent Dr. Bagby. Drs. Mac- 
Donald and Bagby visited the Chilean Baptist churches, 
and these churches decided to form themselves into the 
Baptist Union of Chile. This was effected in 1908. 
Twelve churches were represented, with a total 
membership of about 500. 

Appeals for aid were made to various countries. The 
Baptists in Argentina and Brazil gave substantial support 
from the beginning. The Baptists in Mexico and in 
Cuba also came forward with some assistance. 

It was not until 1917 that the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention found itself able to 
send missionaries to Chile, although for several years 
previous to that time it had joined with the Baptists in 
other countries in helping support the work in Chile. 

Soon after the Foreign Mission Board sent mission- 
aries to Chile, the Baptists in the other supporting coun- 
tries ceased to send aid to Chile, but directed their efforts 
towards missions in other fields. 

Our Baptist enterprise has experienced a steady growth. 
There are now 40 churches with 1,742 members. 
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They have a fine school for boys and girls at Temuco. 
This school has good property and buildings. Beginnings 
have been made also for a theological training school. 


EQUIPPING THE INSTITUTIONS 


With the founding of institutions arose inevitably the 
problem of equipping them. Most local mission stations 
are started in rented halls, but the time comes when 
something better must be provided. A growing mission- 
ary force will need more houses, and the missionaries must 
not, especially in certain countries, be forced to live in 
native houses, unless we wish those houses to be respon- 
sible for the first clods to fall on the missionary’s grave. 
Then, too, growing institutions must have ground and 
buildings and equipment if they are to fulfil their mission. 
The Board found itself in this critical position in 1912. 
Its work in all lands could endure no longer the com- 
pression under which it was suffering in quarters long 
ago outgrown. Until that time it had not been possible 
out of current receipts to provide for any very large 
building enterprises. It, therefore, became necessary for 
a special effort to be made to raise money for equipment. 


THE JUDSON CENTENNIAL 


Seizing upon the occasion of the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the sailing of Adoniram Jud- 
son, the first American foreign missionary, the Southern 
Baptist Convention decided to launch a movement for the 
raising of a large sum of money to be used towards the 
equipment of our work abroad. 

Dr. Henry Alford Porter, Chairman of the Judson 
Centennial Committee, in his final report on the subject 
in 1916, sets forth admirably the origin, aims and success 
of this Centennial Movement. 

“The Judson Centennial had its inception in 1911 at the 
Southern Baptist Convention in Jacksonville. One year 
later there was presented the challenge of an urgent need, 
the challenge of a splendid opportunity, the challenge of a 
glorious possibility. Timid souls were startled by what 
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they deemed its audacity, but as a whole the Baptists of 
the South heard in the challenge the trumpet call of duty. 
They arose in majesty to meet it. They set their faces to 
the dawn and their feet in the way of the promised land. 

“At that time we were faced by the fact that churches 
were not properly housed, nor hospitals adequately 
equipped. Missionaries were living in houses unsanitary 
and every way unfit. On all fields there was urgent need 
of suitable literature, and our schools, wherein were being 
educated the natives to whom alone we could look for 
extensive and permanent missionary conquest, were far 
behind their requirements in material equipment. 

“A fund of $1,250,000 was called for. It was a task 
moderate compared with our resources. It was a task 
titanic compared with aught we had attempted before. 
We cannot express the gladness, the humility, the grati- 
tude which make tumult in our hearts, like the surging of 
the sea, as we announce that the entire amount has been 
subscribed.” 

The Judson Centennial Movement had gotten well under 
way when the World War broke out in 1914 and came 
well-nigh capsizing it. Nevertheless, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties encountered, the Board was able to make an- 
nouncement to the Convention, in 1916, that the entire 
amount had been subscribed. Included in the objects to 
be benefited by the Judson Centennial were churches, 
residences for missionaries, school buildings, publication 
plants, hospitals, etc.—a total of 156 objects. 

That this equipment afforded great relief goes without 
saying. It gave us some worth-while buildings, which 
enabled us not only to do better work, but gave our cause 
far better rating in the communities in which we labor. 
All the institutions entered upon new and larger careers, 
and some were given birth by the Judson Centennial. 
The effect upon our work abroad was epoch-making. In 
the homeland it gave our people new terms in which to 
think of the work abroad, and in which to make provision 
for it. They began to think and plan in terms of millions. 
This new category for thinking of and providing for their 
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growing mission work gave a most invigorating impulsion 
to the missionary venturing of Southern Baptists. 


SoME EFFECTS OF THE WoRLD WAR 


The war in Europe had a very pronounced effect upon 
the foreign mission enterprise. The effect upon the re- 
ceipts of the Foreign Mission Board was not as disastrous 
as might have been expected. Many things could not be 
undertaken, to be sure, but the income held up remark- 
ably well, and in the last two or three years of the war 
period made a decided gain. 

The pounding of our war experiences upon our ancient 
measure of our duty broke up forever our provincialism, 
and broadened our vision of our relations to other nations. 


Dr. J. F. Love 


Southern Baptists were most fortunate in having at 
that time as Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board the far-sighted, discriminating, sympathetic 
Dr. J. F. Love. No man could have interpreted more 
clearly and forcefully than he the worldwide implications 
of the World War when he said to the Convention in 1919: 

“The events of the year have in a peculiar way placed 
new emphasis upon Foreign Missions and made a larger 
program for it imperative and undeferrable. By the 
achievements of our arms new obligations have rolled in 
view. The war has immeasurably enlarged the inter- 
national duty of American Christianity. Evangelical mis- 
sions again takes first place among the things which con- 
stitute the mission of this nation, illuminated and enforced 
by the incidents and results of the war. Not guns and 
soldiers now, but the gospel and missionaries are the means 
and agencies through which we must render our service to 
other nations.” f 

Dr. Love came out of the World War period with a 
heart broken over the suffering and destruction that had 
devasted Europe especially. He was well-nigh overcome 
by the weight of opportunities for service that he saw 
beckoning everywhere. He asked the Convention in 1919 
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whether the Board should send a commission to study the 
situation in Europe and in the Near East. The Conven- 
tion responded in the affirmative, and Dr. Z. T. Cody and 
Dr. J. F. Love were sent on such a mission. Dr. Everett 
Gill, missionary to Italy, accompanied the commission. 
They traveled as extensively as was possible in Europe 
and Palestine, and brought back a report on the appalling 
condition and appealing needs in Europe. While on this 
trip of investigation, the commission advised with Baptist 
brethren in London and elsewhere. From these contacts 
it was realized that the situation was so serious that a 
conference representing all Baptist bodies was imperative. 


BAPTIST PROGRAM IN EUROPE 


As a result of much correspondence and consultation, 
this conference on a “Baptist Program for Europe” was 
held in London July 19-23, 1920. This was one of the 
most significant meetings ever held in Baptist ranks. It 
had for its object the ascertainment of the portion of | 
responsibility of the various Baptist groups toward the 
spiritual rehabilitation of Europe. 


Representatives of the Canadian Baptists, Northern and 
Southern Baptists, British Baptists, and delegates from 
many countries in Europe were present. Dr. J. F. Love 
and Dr. George W. Truett represented Southern Baptists. 

In this Conference it was agreed that the various groups 
of Baptists should assume fraternal co-operation with the 
Baptists in the several countries in Europe. By agree- 
ment there was laid upon the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention the care of five new 
fields, namely, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and portions of Russia. Southern Baptists, of course, 
were to continue work in their old field in Italy, where 
they had been laboring since 1870. 

We would add that in response to the recommendation 
of Dr. Love and Dr. Cody, upon their return from the 
Near East, Palestine and Syria had been added to its 
mission fields by the Foreign Mission Board. This matter 
was not dealt with in the London Conference, 
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Another outgrowth of the London Conference was the 
agreement for the Baptist groups to co-operate in reliev- 
ing some of the vast physical distress brought on by the 
World War. This was not the usual foreign mission 
method, but the distress was so widespread and horrible 
that relief work was taken up enthusiastically. During 
the four years following the London Conference, the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
sent for relief in Europe more than a half million dollars 
in money and more than 100 tons of clothing. This phase 
of work was provided for as an undertaking distinct from 
the missionary work and with funds designated to this 
purpose. 

In order to keep our history straight, we should recog- 
nize that the undertaking of relief work in Europe and the 
entry into five new mission fields by the Foreign Mission 
Board were not the result of the Seventy-five Million 
Campaign which was launched in 1919. It was rather a 
contributory inspiration to the Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign. The needs were pointed out, the investigations 
were made, the obligations to do a worthy work in Europe 
were presented to the Convention by Dr. Love before the . 
great campaign was undertaken. No doubt it was accord- 
ing to the will of God that the Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign arose at that time to make possible the practical 
execution of the far-lying adventures for Christ Dr. Love 
so ably advocated. 


Tue SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION CAMPAIGN 


Only three years after the close of the Judson Cen- 
tennial Campaign, and before all the subscriptions to that 
fund had been paid, in less than a year after the conclu- 
sion of the World War, was born in the fulness of time 
that greatest of all undertakings by Southern Baptists 
known as the Seventy-five Million Campaign. In this 
Campaign was to be found in Southern Baptist hearts 
the moral and religious equivalent of the stupendous ac- 
complishments of the World War. They had been taught 
to think and act in worldwide terms. It was the greatest 
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moment in Southern Baptist life when the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention undertook to venture as grandly for the 
salvation of men as our people had done in order to win 
the World War. 

This Campaign was launched at the Convention in At- 
lanta, Ga., May, 1919. The object was to expand and 
strengthen our educational, eleemosynary, and missionary 
interests both at home and abroad. The monetary goal to 
be reached in five years was seventy-five million dollars. 
Twenty million dollars of this sum was to be spent upon 
Foreign Missions. It meant great expansion. The mat- 
ter of equipment, towards which the Judson Centennial 
had made such an uplifting contribution, was extended far 
more widely, and the augmentation of the current income 
of the Board made it possible to send many additional 
missionaries and to broaden every department of the 
mission activities. 

In general the work of the Foreign Mission Board was 
doubled in practically all of its phases during the five 
years of this glorious Campaign. The thrill of encour- 
agement that shot through our entire missionary body was 
so great that it was almost pathetic. Never shall we cease 
to be grateful for the ability to undertake long waiting 
enterprises that the Board up to this time had been un- 
able to assume. It entered into two new fields in Asia, 
and five new fields in Europe, where the vicissitudes of the 
World War made our entry especially opportune. Rein- 
forcements in missionaries, for which those at the front 
had so long appealed, could now be sent. Indeed, the event 
of the Seventy-five Million Campaign which had created 
more interest than any other, was the sailing of the steam- 
ship Empress of Japan, upon which were embarked 
eighty-four missionary people, counting the children of 
the missionaries, and missionaries returning from fur- 
lough and new missionaries. This was the largest party 
ever sent out by any board at one time. These were 
missionaries to only two of our fields—China and Japan. 
Other parties not so large were sent to other fields. Ah! 
those were glorious days. 
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AMOUNT RAISED FOR FoREIGN MISSIONS 


The Foreign Mission Board, in its seventy-nine years, 
had raised a grand total of $23,870,344.82 for the prosecu- 
tion of its work. (Taking the figures at the close of the 
Seventy-five Million Campaign.) Of this vast sum, $10,- 
913,609.04 had been received during the five years of the 
Campaign. Some of this money came from sources in- 
dependent of the Seventy-five Million Campaign; but the 
fact remains that forty-five per cent of all the money the 
Board has handled was received during this Campaign. 
It took thirty-five years from the date of its organization 
for the Board to raise its first million dollars. It required 
twelve years for the raising of the second million. The 
third million was raised in eight years; the fourth in four 
years; the fifth in three years; the sixth in two years. 
This brought us down to 1910. There was a period from 
1911 to 1916 in which it required two years to raise each 
million dollars. In 1917 more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars were received; in 1918 we almost reached 
the million-dollar mark, and by the time the triumphant 
year of 1919 arrived we reached the high record in our 
receipts, because in that one year the Board received ap- 
proximately $1,400,000. Then followed the Seventy-five 
Million Campaign period, covering a span of five years, 
during which Southern Baptists put, into their foreign 
mission work almost as much as they had put into it 
through the seventy-four years of effort that had gone 
before. [Dr. Ray’s enthusiasm for the Seventy-five Mil- 
lion Campaign doubtless needs qualification for a judicial 
appraisal of that Movement. Mistaken emphases and 
errors in its conduct, due to inexperience and lack of 
vision, seriously interfered with its value to the 
denomination and to the cause of Christ. W. O. C.] 


GROWING A DENOMINATION 


It is inspiring to realize that on the great mission fields 
in which we have put so much energy and prayer there 
has grown a Baptist denomination of such strength that 
our cause would not perish even if we were to withdraw 
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our aid. There are more members of our churches on our 
mission fields than there are in either Florida, or Okla- 
homa, or Arkansas, or Louisiana, and practically as many 
as are in either Mississippi or South Carolina. In all the 
older fields there have been organized Baptist District As- 
sociations, which function in the same way as they do 
here at home. In some fields, such as Africa, Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Japan, there are strong National 
Baptist Conventions. 


LATIN AMERICAN CONVENTION 


In June, 1930, there was held in Rio, Brazil, the first 
meeting of the Latin American Baptist Convention. The 
410 members present came from Brazil, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Mexico. Naturally Brazil sent the largest 
delegation, because the meeting was held in that country, 
and also because about half of the Baptists in Latin Amer- 
ica are in Brazil. It was brought out in the Convention 
that, including the islands of the Caribbean Sea, there are 
about 100,000 Baptists in Latin America. 

It was an inspiring occasion, viewed from any stand- 
point. The discussions, consuming eight days, were of 
high order. The aggressive outlook of the Convention 
was most revealing, and showed that our denomination in 
Latin America is coming into a self-consciousness that 
promises bold conquests in the future. That body of 
Baptists is a real force. 


GROWTH ON ONE COMPOUND 


We write more at length of the work at Tungshan, 
Canton, China, because Canton was the first station opened 
by the Foreign Mission Board, and this survey will give 
us a striking example of what has been accomplished. 
This success has been repeated over and over in all our 
fields, not every time with the same degree of accomplish- 
ment, but everywhere greatly to the praise of God. There 
are scores and scores of other places where the Christian 
message had shown such virility that one can not only be 
elated over what has been accomplished, but can feel con- 
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fident that the work will go on more rapidly in the future, 
accelerated by the triumphs already attained. The force 
of this great adventure is cumulative. 

The largest boys’ school in any of our fields is the Bap- 
tist Boys’ Academy at Tungshan, Canton, which is self- 
supporting and managed by a board of trustees appointed 
by the Two Kwongs Baptist Association. The school re- 
ceived from the Foreign Mission Board only a small por- 
tion of the money for its equipment. It stands at the head 
of a system of schools for boys fostered by the local 
Baptist Association. | 

On the same compound in Canton is the Pooi To Girls’ 
School. It is splendidly equipped, and is now entirely 
under Chinese supervision and support. This is our oldest 
school for girls, and is credited with an honorable career. 

Just across the way is the great hospital, originated, de- 
veloped and supported by Chinese Baptists. The first 
building used for this hospital was the original building 
erected for Graves Theological Seminary, which the Chi- 
nese bought from the Foreign Mission Board for the sum 
of $10,000. They now have a new up-to-date hospital 
building, and will soon add still another. 

Near by is the orphanage property, a fine native enter- 
prise, and beside this is the building for the old people’s 
home, another flower of Chinese Baptist life. 

One of the most notable buildings in this splendid Bap- 
tist community is the Tungshan Baptist Church. The 
Seventy-five Million Campaign made this great building 
possible, but the church is at this time entirely self- 
supporting and has a membership of 1,800. 

We must not overlook the presence in this same Baptist 
community of Pooi In Baptist Training School for 
Women, and the school for blind girls, and the Graves 
Theological Seminary,—all of which are managed by 
boards of trustees appointed by the Leung Kwong Bap- 
tist Association. Here also is found the building which 
houses the various boards of this Baptist Association, 
including the orphanage, education, hospital, and mission 
board, erected by the Chinese Baptists. 
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OTHER EVIDENCES OF GROWTH 


In the Shantung Association in North China they have 
a Home Mission Board that supports more than forty 
missionaries, and an Orphanage Board which is conducting 
an excellent orphanage. 


It is of the greatest significance that the National Bap- 
tist Convention of Brazil has its own Home Mission 
Board, sending missionaries into the unevangelized regions 
of that country. It has also its Foreign Mission Board, 
which is conducting a successful mission in Portugal. At 
the London Conference in 1920, when the responsibility 
for the mission work in the various countries of Europe 
was being allocated, Brazilian Baptists were asked to 
foster the mission work in Portugal. They have handled 
this venture enthusiastically. 


The Argentine Baptist Mission Board is carrying on a 
vigorous home mission effort in Argentina, and also for- 
eign missions in Paraguay. The National Baptist Con- 
vention of Mexico conducts a mission in the southern part 
of that country, to which they were encouraged and for 
which they have received financial help from certain 
Baptists in Indiana. 


Some of the most effective mission work done for the 
interior tribes in Nigeria has been carried forward by the 
churches of Lagos. This work was fostered at first as an 
independent enterprise, but of late it has been promoted 
by the Nigerian Baptist Convention. 

In several countries, especially in North and South 
Brazil and Central China, church building loan boards, 
supported jointly by the natives and our Foreign Mission 
Board, have achieved remarkable success in securing 
creditable church buildings. The Church Building Loan 
Board in North Brazil has made it possible for sixty 
churches to erect their own houses. The Church Building 
Loan of South Brazil has helped eighty churches build. 
The success in these instances is remarkable enough to 
raise the question, whether in the future the most effective 
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aid our Board can give towards building should be done 
through these church building loan boards. 

The matter of training the young people and Sunday 
school teachers is receiving practical attention in most 
mission fields. The work of organizing the women is 
making splendid progress. Already in several fields the 
woman’s missionary societies have grown into such num- 
bers and efficiency that national conventions are being held 
by them. 

More and more as the institutions we have helped to 
develop turn out their trained workers, and the process of 
training and indoctrinating goes on, the native Christians 
are assuming responsibility for the work. So it has come 
to pass that in most of our fields our cause has become so 
firmly entrenched that it would be impossible to sweep it 
away. If these churches, by our co-operation, develop 
the leadership they need, they will swing forward in the 
next generation with quickened pace. In any event, 
whether with our co-operation or without, they will live 
and give light to the lost. 


Co-OPERATING WITH Our New BroTHERS FOR WIDER 
ADVENTURE 


The success of our missions entails upon us a new 
urgency in Foreign Missions. The call to co-operate with 
our native brethren in every land sounds as a trumpet 
blast. The fact that in certain countries we can point to 
great achievements should not lead us to conclude that we 
may now lessen investment in the enterprise, or reduce 
the number of missionaries. It is not the time to 
quit, but to quicken our step for a far wider advance. 
There are vast unevangelized areas yet to be reached, out 
beyond these centers where we have accomplished so much. 
There are yet measureless untouched frontiers. We must 
press on. Strengthened by this new native force, the 
Baptist host in all our fields, we and they together, can 
advance far more extensively than we have ever before 
been able to contemplate. What a challenge! 

Well may we rejoice in that denomination out there. 
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They are a mighty host. Two hundred thousand of them 
gathered into 2,698 churches, 2,000 of which are already 
self-supporting. There were baptized last year (1932) 
17,284 people. They gave for the support of the cause 
$354,251.00. This is two and a half times as much as all 
Southern Baptists gave to the Foreign Mission Board in 
1900, and fifty times as much as the members of our 
churches abroad gave in that same year. 

In the 277 Baptist schools there were last year 18,780 
students. We must remember that the native Baptists 
support three-fourths of those schools. We should also 
try to weigh the significance of the fact that 315 men are 
being trained in 15 theological seminaries, and 269 women 
in the nine women’s Bible training schools. The most il- 
luminating light upon the development and the unques- 
tionable strength of our denomination in the foreign fields 
is that we have now 878 ordained native ministers, as 
contrasted with 29 in the year 1900. Of course, the 1,450 
unordained native missionaries count tremendously, but 
we should expect to find the real leaders among those 
trained, ordained men. This body of trained, ordained 
men, and a growing number of able, consecrated, well- 
trained laymen, constitute the bulwark behind the present 
work, and it must be also the vanguard of the conquest to 
be made in the future. 

In view of this wonderful development of our native 
churches, we should not be surprised if we find it wise to 
change some of our methods. It may be necessary to re- 
model mission organization. This will not be because 
missions have failed, but rather because they have suc- 
ceeded so splendidly. Whatever changes we may find 
necessary, we should in the fear of God make them, and 
shoulder to shoulder with our foreign brothers venture 
more confidently into the far-lying frontiers of the world’s 
colossal, unmet spiritual needs. We must remember that 
with the fine showing we can make in certain places we 
have only touched the fringe of the needs of the world. 
In addition to the churches we have mentioned, there are 
2,352 out-stations, a large majority of which have in them 
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the possibility of being developed into churches. These 
are the next outposts to be taken. These out-stations, 
which amount approximately to the number of churches 
we have already, present one of our most immediate re- 
sponsibilities. We have gone far and done well, but what 
we have done registers only a beginning. We can go 
more forcefully now, going hand-in-hand with our 
brothers. 


Do we need foreign missionaries still? Yes, more of 
them than ever, but they must recognize that they can do 
most by co-operating with the fine body of Baptists on the 
foreign fields. Together we can now advance far more 
rapidly into the unlimited frontiers of the needs of lost 
men. What a challenge this is to close ranks and adventure 
more gloriously in the name of our blessed Redeemer, who 
has sent us into all the world! 
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